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CAR OWNERS bought ome : 











Firestone Tires) 

































than in any like period in History|-— 


There are reasons for this—Firestone is build- 
ing the Greatest Tire Values in history, with the re- 
sult that Firestone Factories are operating 24 hours 
a day, 6 days a week, to meet public preference. 


This is the year everybody is scrutinizing his pur- 
chases. This is particularly true in tire buying be- 






























































































































































cause of the many confusing and misleading state- A 
ments made about tires. 
To give car owners the facts, Firestone published a 
comparisons showing quality, construction and TI 
prices. Then the public went to Firestone Service of the 
Stores and Service Dealers—made their own com- based 
parisons with cross sections cut from Firestone rate. 
Tires — and from special brand mail order tires _ Ye 
and others. sore } 
When they saw the facts, they bought more Fire- a, 7 
stone Tires during May, June and July than in any at 
like period in Firestone history. this q 
. “ry 
Let the Firestone Service Dealer show you these Viesetene Ly EL Firestone § Firestone § 40 ie 
Firestone Extra Values and have your car equipped 4.40-21 5 440-42 = MEAVY DUTY 16 & Tauck « Bus vetch 
for Safe, Trouble-Free Motoring. Drive in today. 6.00-19 yield c 
By so 
BREE. COMPARE PRICE a 
CONSTRUCTION and QUALITY S crease 
_—_——————————_—_—_—__ A Ff saa a ee a a ——————— ——— —_—— = a cotton. 
.75- ” Fi » Sueciall iresto Firest __ AFI Firest 
4-75-19 TIRE||4.50-21 TIRE bomen Speci peromry phate nel [RSPecial Sentinel Firestone) s special Prete i: 
Firestone Firestone > 0 Firestone #A See- MAKE OF TIRE Type ‘com Type Type 9 syee er or — Type — be Auburt 
Gives You | ‘sanis |" Surin’ [er can | suze | cath | craw | cue || gue | wee. came |] oan | suze | ath | atl | ow IE fons 
Type J order Tire}! T¥°® Jorder Tire| Each | "© |PperPair] | Each | Tire | per Pair Each | Tire | per Pair increas 
More Weight ae ey acre; ( 
Pounds... . .| 28.00] 17.80]| 17.02 | 16.10 a Oldsmobile. § [5-25-18] $7.90] $7.90 [$15.30] > acre. 
More Thickness, Chevrolet} 4.40-21 | $4-98'34.98 |$9.60| |$4.35) $4.35] $8.50] | auburn__ creases 
Inches . .. .| -658 | .605 -598 | .561 Jordan_____ : 5.50-18] 8.75] 8.75 | 17.00 
More Non-Skid Chevrolet___}4.50-20} 5-60) 5.60 |10.9¢} | 4-78} 4.78) 9@.26/ | Reo———— NI 
Depth, inches . . 281 2250 «250 234 6 5.69 4 Soto vat A pe! 
More Ford___.14.50-21} 5-©9) 5.69 |az.z0} | 4-85| 4.85) 9.401 | aiiand. ||5.50-19] 8-90] 3.90| 17-30] MH ply all 
Plies Under Tread . 6 5 6 5 Ford 1 Peerless. { needs 
Same Width Chevrolet \14.75-19| 6.65] 6.65 |12. .68| 5.68 Studebaker ; 
Inches . . - .| 5-20 | 5.20 || 4.75 | 4.75 Whippet__ J wae | Bos ae-84 thea —s 6.00-18| 21.20] 11.20 | 21.70 ee 
Same Price . .| $6.65 | $6.65 || $4.85 | $4.85 Franklin Every 
eae el Rca eaemainc: Reacsunneth Stata Erskine 14.75.20] ©-75| 6.75 |13.10|| 5-75] 5.75] 11.26 Hudvon._ } 600-19) 5-40) 11.40 | 25-Se 
pasaile, — { [6.00-20) 21.50) 11.50 | 22.30 Of « 
+A “Special Brand” tire is made by a manufacturer eonier-—- Pierce-Arrow|©-00-21| 21.65] 11.65 | 22.60 commer 
for distributors such as Mail Order houses, oil companies Dodge_____ Stutz __—«(6.50-20] 13.10) 13.10 | 25.40 sive tha 
and others, under a name that does not identify the tire Durant. | Jw an Cadillac. lizer, ar 
Stree © Weene Deh Sass et Sihality sie: tive Graham-P.. []5-00-19) 6.98] 6.98 |13.60) | 5-99) 5.99) 21.66] | Lincoin _ { |7.00-20] 15.35] 15.35 | 29.80 * 
“best quality” tires under his own name. Firestone puts R It __ 
his name on EVERY tire he makes. Willys-K._. TRUCK and BUS TIRES tl 
Essex___ Firestone Special Firestone umes; a 
—— {]5.00-20] 7.10] 7.10 |13.80|| 6.10] 6.10] 11.90 SIZE Oldfield Type | ee Mall Oldfield Type cial pric 
Double Guarantee—Every tire manufactured by Essex___ feck = Por Pale which 
Firestone bears the name “FIRESTONE” and carries Nash_______ ~\5.00-21 7.35| 7.35 |14.30 6.35] 6.35] 12.40] }29x5 H.D.__.| $17.95 | $17.95 | $34.90 Further: 
Firestone’s unlimited guarantee and that of our 25,000 Serv- Oldsmobile. 32x6 H.D.__ 29.75 29.75 57-90 im comm 
ice Dealers and Service Stores. You are doubly protected. a 36x6 H.D.____. 32.95 32.95 63.70 matter \ 
| Buick 5-25-21] 8.571 8.57 |16.70|| 7.371 7.371 14.521 |6.00-20 HD. 15.35 | 15.35 | 29.60 | Bw; 
e = ® ter legu 
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- acre. These figures mean that these in- 


-which is very valuable to Alabama lands. 


| in commercial form does not get the organic 
matter which legumes produce. 
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If You 


ant Big Yields in 1932 


You Want to Sow Winter Legumes This Fall 


ADIES and gentlemen of The Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist, we are about to broadcast to you, through 
the columns of this magazine, a message about 

making Southern farming pay better. 

This message is direct from the Experiment Station 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute at Auburn. It is 
based upon many years of research work and is accu- 
rate. It is about winter legumes. 

You want to know what to expect if you sow Aus- 
trian peas or hairy vetch. If either promises you suffi- 
cient returns you want to sow the seed; if 
not, you do not want to sow them. 


By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Funchess reminds us, however, that either one will 
grow well in either section of the state and that neither 
of the two should be discarded anywhere in Alabama. 
When should hairy vetch and Austrian peas be 
sowed ? 
“In South Alabama,” says Professor Funchess, “the 


and not recommended. A firm seedbed is better. Land, 
such as that in cotton middles or on stubble after sum- 
mer hay, is in good condition for sowing winter 
legume seed. 


“The rate of seeding,” continues Professor Funchess, 
“is not less than 20 pounds of hairy vetch seed and 
not less than 30 pounds Austrian peas per acre. Better 
results will be obtained by sowing 30 pounds of vetch 
and 40 pounds of peas. A thicker stand will enable the 
farmer to plow the crop under earlier in the spring 

because more plants on an acre will produce 
early in the spring as much nitrogen as is 





We let Prof. M. J. Funchess, director of 
the Alabama Experiment Station, answer 
this question for you. 

“On the average land,” says Professor 
Funchess, “one good crop of either hairy 
yvetch or Austrian peas should double the 
yield of either corn or cotton which follows. 
By sowing winter legumes on cach and 
every acre, the corn crop of Alabama would 
he made twice as big as it is with no in- 
crease in acreage. The same is true of 
cotton.” 

J. C. Lowery, extension agronomist at 
Auburn, has compiled results of demonstra- 
tions, showing that one crop of hairy vetch 
increased the yield of corn by 22 bushels per 
acre; cotton by 356 pounds seed cotton per 


creases were added to the average yields. 


Ae? here is why you should expect a 100 
per cent increase. Winter legumes sup- 
ply all the nitrogen which corn or cotton 
needs. In addition, they supply a large 
quantity of humus (or organic matter) 


Every farmer who has produced winter 
legumes knows this to be true. 


Of course a farmer can buy nitrogen in 
commercial form but it is much more expen- 
sive than to buy winter legume seed, ferti- 
lizer, and inoculation and sow them in the 
fall. At present prices $5 is more than 
enough to pay for seed, fertilizer, and in- 
oculation to sow one acre in winter leg- 
umes; and $5 is much less than the commer- 
cial price of the same quantity of nitrogen 
which the acre of legumes will produce. 
Furthermore, the farmer who buys nitrogen 


‘ 


‘ , . 
‘In fact,” says Professor Funchess, “win- 
ter legumes are the cornerstone to soil im- 








needed for cotton, corn, and other crops.” 


EVERAL years ago it was thought that 
it was not feasible to follow hairy vetch 
or Austrian peas with cotton in North Ala- 
bama, but Professor Funchess says that cot- 
ton may follow either of these legumes any- 
where in Alabama if the legumes are man- 


aged in the right way. This has been 
proved and demonstrated by the experi- 
ment station. “Of course, corn may be 
planted after either of these legumes 
anywhere in Alabama,’ adds Professor 
Funchess. “Farmers wishing specific infor- 


mation about the right way should consult 
their county agents.” 

On fertilizer for winter legumes, Pro- 
fessor Funchess says that phosphate is the 
only fertilizer needed, remarking: “We have 
found that basic slag is always as good as 
superphosphate and frequently better. The 
lime content of basic slag makes it superior 
to superphosphate for winter legumes. Fur- 
thermore, basic slag does not injure inocu- 
lation; and inoculation is absolutely essen- 
tial to success. The seed and basic slag 
may come in direct contact without injury 
to the inoculation, but if superphosphate 
comes in direct contact with inoculation it 
is killed.” 

Well inoculated soil should be used for 
inoculating. Fortunately, winter legume pro- 
duction in Alabama has been wide enough 
spread for inoculating soil to be accessible 
to practically every farmer. 

S to how much fertilizer should be used, 

Professor Funchess has referred us toa 
three-year rotation at Auburn, the crops be- 
ing cotton, corn, and oats in the order 
named. Winter legumes followed cotton and 
were fertilized with superphosphate at the 
rate of 400 pounds per acre. Cotton received 
200 pounds per acre. This made the total 
phosphatic fertilizer for the three years 600 








provement and more profitable farming in 


Alabama. They enrich land at a low cost, 


-and do their work without much interference 


With other crops. They are as near an ideal 
4a farmer can expect for improving his farm and 


Mereasing his returns.” 


F COURSE the winter legume crop must be han- 


| dled in the right way. A farmer who is careless 
has no assurance of satisfactory returns from winter 


Ss. In North Alabama, hairy vetch is the farm- 


rs! favorite of the two, although Austrian peas is good. 


of hairy vetch in that section seems to be a 
better than Austrian peas, and hairy vetch is less 
ible to plant lice. On the sandy lands of South 
a, Austrian peas are preferred. Professor 





—Courtesy Alabama Extension Service. 


VETCH MADE IT! SO WOULD HAVE AUSTRIAN PEAS. 


best sowing date is from September 20 to October 20. 
In North Alabama, the best date is September 10 to 30, 
Seed should be sowed immediately after a good rain.” 


A planter should be used in order to drill the seed 
into the ground, covering them 2 or 3 inches deep. A 
3-row grain drill (which is well known to farmers) 
does a good job of sowing either legume. It can be 
used on stubble land or in middles between cotton rows. 
Where sowing is made after corn, there is a problem 
of dealing with stalks, weeds, and grass. 


Plowing of land before sowing is not necessary 





pounds, or an average of 200 pounds pet 
year. “We found this to be enough,” says 
Professor Funchess. “The experiment has 
run eight years and we consider the results 
as conclusive. Therefore basic ‘slag should be ap- 
plied to winter legumes at the rate of 600 pounds per 
acre, 


The farmer who sows properly either of these 
winter legumes this fall. has reasonable assurance that 
he will have rich land for cotton or corn next year. 
He will produce all the nitrogen needed next year, 
with his humus extra, and he can look forward to big 
yields of cotton and corn. The goal should be big 
fields of winter legumes on every farm, not merely @ 
few acres. 
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Can the Little Farmer Survive? 


Or Are We Headed for Corporation Farming With Hireling Cultivators? : 














OVERNOR GARDNER of North Carolina coined 

a notable phrase the other day. Referring to this 

age of gigantic industrial organizations, consolida- 
tions, trusts, monopolies, etc., he said that the supreme 
issue in the United States today is this :— 

“The right of the little man 
to live.” 

Unfortunately Governor Gard- 
ner has suggested no solution for 
his problem, but he has stated 
with great clarity what is really 
the supreme economic issue in 
America today—“the right of the 
little man to live.” 

And if this issue is now the 
paramount one in our industrial 
life, it is fast becoming the su- 
preme one in American agriculture also. Can the little 
farmer survive? All around us we hear of mortgage 
foreclosures, land sales for taxes, increasing farm ten- 
ancy, decreasing farm ownership—and rising ever 
higher and higher upon the horizon one finds a fast 
swelling cloud that but yesterday was no larger than 
a man’s hand. 

This menacing cloud is Corporation Farming or 
“The Industrialization of Agriculture’—the production 
of farm products in gigantic units, a few overlords each 
directing the labors of hundreds or possibly thousands 
of men wno in former days would have been independ- 
ent farm operators, each man his own master. 


Is There Hope for the Small Farmer? 


<> so out of all this situation a troubled cry is 

going up all over America, “Is there hope for the 
farmer? Will our nation, dedicated since 1776 to the free- 
dom of the individual, now safeguard ‘the right of the 
little man to live’? Can the small farmer any more suc- 
cessfully than the small merchant, the small factory 
owner, the small handcraftsman, meet the challenge of 
our new Machine Age?” 

Such are questions that small farmers everywhere 
are asking. But many leaders in the new Industrial 
Revolution are asking yet other questions. They are 
asking whether the small farmer is worth saving. “If 
food and clothing can be produced more cheaply by the 
corporation farm or the gigantic farm individually 
owned,” they say, “why should we even try to save the 
independent small farmer? If he cannot stand the gaff, 
why worry about him? As a matter of fact, can’t he 
make just about as much by hiring out to the new farm 
corporation as he has been making as his own boss? 
And if this be so, then it’s just silly sentimentality to 
be wasting any tears over the passing of the small 
farmer.” 


Thoughts on a 23,000-Acre Wheat 
Ranch 

At these questions have of course been challenging 
the attention of America’s agricultural Jeaders for 
several years, and more so in the last twelve or eighteen 
months. Recently I stood in a gigantic wheat farm on 
our Southwestern plains. The owner sowed 23,000 
acres of wheat last year; he told me he expects to sow 
30,000 this fall. Under his direction are 22 gigantic 
combines and he declares 1,000 acres a day to be his 
standard unit in breaking, sowing, or reaping. So vast 
was the farm (or “wheat factory” might be a better 
term) that it looked sometimes as if we had been lost 
in a golden ocean of wheat, and the humming combines 
to the right ‘and to the left seemed some newly fashioned 
ships furiously plowing their ways across these strange- 
ly colored seas of grain! 





CLARENCE POE 





By? CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 


Not content merely with the ordinary sized tractor, 
this agricultural “captain of industry” now has several 
60-horsepower tractors of a size formerly used only for 
big construction or highway purposes. Not content 
with making use of the latest model combines (one ma- 
chine as shown in the picture above reaping the heads 
of the wheat and threshing them while it hurries along, 
tractor-driven, through the golden grain), he hitches two 
combines together—works them in shifts day and night 
when rushed—and calls for yet bigger combines and for 
still more powerful tractors, and probably would like 
_to have more than twenty-four hours a day in which 
to keep his vast factory-farm producing! I heard that 
he sometimes flies by airplane over his domain, pausing 
where he will to direct the operations of a crew. Five 
motorcycle riders carry messages for him, or bring 
news from various vast fields. His commercial outlook 
is not only national but international; the day I was 
there direct news from Russia gave him word of the 
wheat outlook in the far-away land of the Soviets. 

Nor do I have any criticism of the gifted, cultured, 
and affable gentleman who directs all this vast enter- 
prise. I am convinced that he feels he is rendering a 
real service to America and American agriculture. The 
day of the small farmer as the dominant factor in agri- 
culture, he thinks, is over. Someone must pioneer and 
show the way to the most efficient Machine Age Mass 
Production in agriculture, just as Henry Ford has 
shown it in industry. And this adventurous owner is 
indeed doing pioneer work. He is trying to fix the 
metes and bounds of the ideal unit for wheat production 
—ideal solely from this one viewpoint, be it remem- 
bered, of producing a bushel of wheat at the lowest 
possible cost. The ideal size producing unit, he thinks, 
may be eight to ten times as large as the one he now 


Do. o a i. 


2 
} Poems of Nature and Country 
Life: “The Deserted Village” 


A* WE consider the struggle of the small 
farmer to survive in a Machine Age, all of } 
Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village” may well be re- § 
, read by every subscriber who has access to the , 
poem; we print herewith only a brief extract:— 
‘ Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn; 


One only master grasps the whole domain r 
@ And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain....... 





PRPPODS 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

5 Where wealth accumulates, and men decay: 
» Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 4 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made: 
But a bold | soy memati their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 


A time there was, ere England’s griefs began, 
@ When every rood of ground maintained its man; 7 
For him light labor spread her wholesome store, ’ 
: Just gave what life required, but gave no more; 
His best companions, innocence and health, 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. P : 


But times are altered; Trade’s unfeeling train : 
Usurp the land and dispossess the swain; 4 
Along the lawn, where scattered hamlets rose, 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose, 
And every want to opulence allied, 

» And every pang that folly pays to pride. 


22D. 


These gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 2 

Those calm desires that asked but little room, 4 

Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful scene, 

Lived in each look, and brightened all the green; ‘ 

These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 

And rural mirth and manners are no more. : 
—Oliver Goldsmith. 4 
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' of Texas, 


“And to what other crops than small grain 
do you think we may carry big-scale production?’ | 
asked. “To corn and to cotton,” was the reply. “One 
man I know has 8,000 acres in cotton; another, 10,000 
acres in corn.” 


And then by some odd coincidence we saw for the 
first time the very latest word of the Machine Age in 
Agriculture—a new model mechanical tractor-operator, 
Unbelievable as it may seem to those who have not 
seen the almost spooky spectacle, this new 20-disk trac- 
tor plow, after a man drives it once around the borders 
of a vast field, will continue plowing round after round 
inside the borders with no human being on the tractor 
or about it—would plow on until the task was done or 
till the gasoline ran out if no human being were even 
in sight! Once an inside furrow is marked out, the 
pilot wheels follow it unerringly, and if the pilot wheels 
get thrown out of the furrow or anything else goes 
wrong, the machine stops instantly—just as the break- 
ing of a thread in a modern spinning machine instantly 
stops the operation of that machine till the break is 
repaired. But on great level fields such as this man 
owns, he may easily have one man watch and refuel 
twelve to twenty tractors operated by the new model 
mechanical drivers if they are as practicable as they 
now appear to be, and each tractor we saw can break 


Glhe Ministry 2 Beauty 
The Land of the Crape Myrtle 


N TRAVELING clear across the continent recently 

we found no other tree or shrub providing so much 
beauty for so long a time for so little trouble as our 
own Southern crape myrtle. And now that crape myr- 
tles are blooming all over Dixie, let’s take note of those 
whose colors we like most and resolve to multiply 
them ten or twenty fold by making cuttings next winter 
or spring. It is easy to do and will help make the 
South famous as “The Land of the Crape Myrtle,” as 
it eventually should be. 


inc “to } 
Qomething, £ Read 


Three Pearls of Great Price 


RAVELING recently with a gifted Southerner, we 

found that few of the best things in English liter 
ature had escaped him. We were glad to be able, how- 
ever, to direct his attention to one of the most beautiful 
and impressive poems ever written in English, Francis 
Thompson’s “Hound of Heaven”; to one of the finest 
short stories of the last hundred years, Rudyard Kip 


controls. 














ling’s “Children of the Zodiac,” and to perhaps the. 


best recent American novel, Willa Cather’s Death 
Comes for the Archbishop. We envy any thoughtful 
man who has ahead of him the pleasure of reading 
three. 


A Thought “ Today 


HE cultivated mind is the guardian genius of 
democracy. It is the only dictator that freemet 
acknowledge, the only security that freemen desire= 
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work 20 hours a day as 10! 

A few months ago I talked with a corn farmer 
handling 28,000 acres of corn in Illinois, and recalled 
this fact as I talked with this 23,000-acre wheat farmer. 

Three great advantages one of these modern cap- 
tains of industry claims for this large scale farming— 
advantages which he thinks will enable him to produce 
crops more cheaply than small or ordinary size farm- 
ers; advantages without which small farmers cannot 
successfully compete with the new big farms. These 
three advantages were stated by him as follows :— 


1. He can produce more cheaply. He can not only 
have modern machines, but whole fleets of modern ma- 
chines. He can cut down costs of supervision and plan- 
ning to a minimum, and can cut the time required of 
human labor to a lower minimum than was even dream- 
ed of a few years ago. 

2. He can buy more cheaply. “Look at that equip- 
ment there,” one of the gigantic farmers explained to 
us. “By buying in such large quantities, I got not only 
the usual dealer’s discount but 10 per cent additional.” 

3. He can sell at higher prices per bushel. He can 
do this by offering larger quantities of each grade and 
variety and securing the inevitably lower sales cost per 
unit that anyone can get wherever large quantities of 
any product are handled, financed, and marketed. 


How Can Small Farmers Meet the 
New Situation? 


UCH, briefly sketched, is the new theory of Mass 

Production in a Machine Age as applied to agricul- 
ture. We doubt whether, even from the standpoint of 
profits alone, it can be carried as far as this leader 
thinks. But that there is here a real and ever growing 
menace for the small farmer it is foolish to deny. And 
with all due respect to the patriotism and disinterested- 
ness of the gentlemen who are promoting these vast en- 
terprises, I feel that there is a menace here to some of 
the finest qualities of American country life—yes, 
American life itself, and even human life the world 
over. Look at the cartoon from The Prairie Farmer 
reproduced on this page, showing the transformation of 
the American small farmer from an independent, home- 
owning, small cultivator to the future hireling of some 
yast estate—“Peon No. 586, Bunk 79 in Camp 47”— 
perhaps employed a few months at one place for wheat 
harvest and then moved to another for cotton picking, 
home and family life disorganized or non-existent, his 
individual initiative destroyed. One owner of far-flung 
acres, with 300 men employees, told us he expected to get 
year-round homes for 45 families as a concession to 
family life, but that the arrangement would probably 


_ be financially unprofitable to him and to them. 


One very little incident that happened as I talked 
with the owner of one of these colossal farms I think 
had a vast significance. “What do you 
think,” I asked him, “about the psycho- 

















logical value, or spiritual value we ' 

might call it, that is found in the fact We, ‘ GONE! 

that the small farmer is not a mere cog JOHN alge —~ ALL OF THEM, 
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50 acres in 10 hours, and of course it had just as lief 
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developing through his own nurture and affection?” 

“Frankly, I don’t think farmers care about that sort 
of thing,” he answered. “It’s like the talk about sun- 
sets and sunrises and the so-called poetry of farm life— 
it’s sentimentality that doesn’t have any real influence. 
Just so a job pays him, that’s everything in the world 
the farm worker cdres about.” 

And yet not three minutes after this remark was 
made, a laborer stopped this gentleman to say that he 
was just going to have to quit the work even though he 
did not know where he could get another job. “I just 
can’t stand it any longer,” he said, “the same thing over 
and over again,” and while he went on and complained 
specifically about the monotonous diet, it seemed evident 
to me that he would not have given up the job if it had 
not been for the deadly monotony of his highly special- 
ized work itself. 


What Is the Way Out? 


I HAVE now presented as fairly as I know how this 
whole big question of big scale farming, no matter 
whether carried on by corporations or individuals. I 
have pointed out its financial advantages and have sug- 
gested its spiritual and cultural losses. But while the 
cultural and spiritual values of the small farm are im- 
portant, we live in a business world in, which the dollar 
mark and the balance sheet mainly constitute the ulti- 
mate tests of survival. Hence we might as well face 
the fact that if big scale farming can produce wheat, 
cotton, corn, or any other farm product more cheaply 
than small farmers can do, the world will undoubtedly 
buy from the low cost producer. 


In conclusion, then, since the small producer is here 
and wishes to survive, and since it seems to us that the 
highest interests of both country life and the nation 
demand that he survive, how can he do so? That is the 
supreme question. Big scale farming and corporation 
farming probably are not economically profitable in as 
large units as some are now saying. But it seems evi- 
dent that in a machine age, every phase of farm busi- 
ness—farm production, buying for farms, and selling 
for farms—must all be done in considerably larger 
units than is now the case. Larger units seem inevit- 
able, but these larger operations in farm production, 
buying, selling and finances, may come about in any 
one of three ways :— 

1. By large farms, principally conducted by cor- 
porations. 

2. By the coéperation of many small farmers in pro- 
duction, buying,’ and selling. 

3. By state socialism through such gigantic “col- 
lectivized” farms as Russia is now bringing to pass as 
part of its Five-year Plan. 

The second of these plans, as we see it, is the one 
which offers most hope for the nation and is the only 
solution for the small farmer. It has been said that in 
all countries farmers never resort to codperation until 
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necessity drives them to it. The new development in 
superfarming, corporation farming, “mass production 
in agriculture,” it now seems, will force small farmers 
into codperation for their own self-preservation. 

1. By coéperation farmers can also buy supplies 
cheaply just as these superfarmers are doing. 

2. By codperation farmers can also sell to just as 
good advantage. 

, 3. Small farmers must go in together to buy com- 
bines, tractors, and other modern equipment for-codper- 
ative ownership and use, and thus produce as cheaply 
as the big farm unit. 


Corporation or Codperation, Which? 


I AGREE with Congressman Samuel B. Pettingill 
of Indiana who said recently :— 


“Power or machine farming is here to stay. The 
question is whether we are to have power farming by 
farm corporation or individual farmer. If the latter, 
then the codperative movement must go on to wider 
and wider applications. Not only the elevator and 
creamery will be owned by the codperatives, but the 
combine as well. With this closer and closer codrdina- 
tion and fellowship, the other vast problem of the farm 
surplus will more and more yield to direction and con- 
trol. If we can save the individual farmer and at the 
same time control surplus production so as to make 
farming profitable, we can save ‘the old homestead.’ 
Is there any other way? Is it too bold a statement to 
say that the future of American farming is either 
federation or feudalism?” 

“Federation or Feudalism!” says Mr. Pettingill. I 
prefer to put it, “Corporation or Codperation!” And I 
believe America will choose codperation. But if so, 
then every farm boy and girl should be enrolled first in 
club work and then in vocational agriculture, and all 
other helpful agencies must be utilized to promote in- 
telligence and leadership and good will. Not only must 
there be efficiency in crop, soil, and animal management 
but also in buying and selling and keeping records and 
data. Every farmer, every farmer’s wife, and farm 
boy and girl must constantly study soil conservation 
and efficiency-and economy in dealing with each and 
every crop or animal. And as carefully as records and 
accounts are now kept in cow testing associations, rec- 
ords and accounts must be kept with other forms of 
farm production. é 

The small farmer also has a great advantage in that 
he can utilize spare time and labor to make a living at 
home. He can save much of the present enormous high 
cost of farm living by growing his own food, feed, and 
fertility. 

The way out is not by denouncing the big scale 
farmer. The way out is by copying all that is best in 
his methods. If he argues that he can (1) produce 
more cheaply, (2) buy more cheaply, and (3) sell more 
advantageously by means of the corporation, American 
smaM farmers must answer, “We can—and will—do the 
same thing by codperation.” 

If the American small farmer is 
to be saved, I see no other work- 
able solution, 
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—Courtesy, Prairie Farmer, Chicago. 


AGRICULTURE MUST FIGHT AGAINST 
THIS KIND OF A FUTURE, 
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How Can Manufacturers and Grow- 
ers Increase Cotton Consumption? 


HAT cotton needs more than any other one 
thing is forward looking, energetic leadership 
both inthe field of production and of manufac- 
turing. So declared President Cason Callaway, head 
of the Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., and president 
of the American Textile Association, recently before 
the Atlanta Rotary Club. : 

As Mr. Callaway sees it, the cotton grower has 
not forged ahead as he should and one of the biggest 
problems of the present day as well as one of the most 
important nationally is the problem of “getting a fair 
price for cotton.” Mr. Callaway is taking the leader- 
ship in an attempt to help accomplish this end. He is 
(1) coédperating in the production of better varieties 
of cotton, (2) bringing his fellows in the textile in- 
dustry to codperate with the farmers in working out 
better sales practices, and (3) is promoting attempts 
tc increase the use of raw cotton itself. It was he who 
preposed that the mills allow an extra seven pounds 
on all bales wrapped with pure cotton bagging to make 
up for the difference in weight of jute and cotton, a 
proposal which has received almost unanimous accep- 
tance from the Southern cotton mills. 

If the entire crop of the South were wrapped with 
cotton bagging a brand-new market would be made 
for some 200,000 bales of the poorest staples we pro- 
duce. However far this step may take us in the im- 
mediate present, it is undoubtedly the forerunner of 
national legislation that will compel all cotton to be 
sold on a net weight basis, the’ practice of every cot- 
ton-growing country in the world except our own. 
When cotton is sold on a net: weight basis, cotton bag- 
ging automatically will come into general use. 


ITH reference to the cotton textile industry, the 

fact that “he who crieth not his wares on the street 
taketh them home,” as Mr. Callaway puts it, has all 
but been overlooked. This leads him to the conclusion 
that “if America, and especially the South, does not 
make an effort, and a substantial effort, toward the 
increased use of cotton, how can we expect other sec- 
tions and other countries to take up this duty?” Right 
t» the point, he says that cotton farmers and cotton 
manufacturers have done less in the last ten years 
toward advertising and merchandising their products 
than the growers and manufacturers of any other raw 
material of proportionate size in the world. 

There is a distressing lack of pride in the industry, 
and as a consequence the merits of cotton are vastly 
underrated. As a fiber it is in a class by itself, lend- 
ing itself to more uses under more widely varying con- 
ditions than any other fiber in the world. It stands up 
better than any other in the tub, and it lends itself not 
only to complete pre-shrinking but iakes dyes better 
than any other fiber, with the modern dyes producing 
in cotton the fastest colors known to fabrics as well 
as patterns of exceptional beauty. But nothing much 
has been done in a concerted way to advertise these 
remarkable virtues to the world, and hence cotton has 
lagged behind while other and less durable fibers have 
made great strides. 


F WE are inclined to doubt the accuracy of Mr. Cal- 

laway’s judgment to the effect that the neglect of 
advertising is a major cause for the lack of heavy con- 
sumption of cotton, we have only to look at the record 
of the cigarette industry. The cigarette industry is 
indeed the one industry of the nation and of the world 
for that matter that has proved itself depression proof. 
During the past three years, comparing the first six 
months of 1929, 1930, and 1931, cigarette sales have con- 
stantly increased. This fact is all the more remark- 
able in the face of mounting taxes and the “most severe 
and prolonged business depression of the present cen- 
tury.” Dr. H. Parker Willis, editor of the New York 
Commercial, writing in that paper recently declared 
that the remarkable record the cigarette people have 
made “is largely due to the persistent and extremely 
effective advertising efforts of manufacturers.” 


The one most promising immediate prospect for the 
increased consumption of cctton is that which will come 
from the universal use of cotton bagging. This would 
not only increase consumption but it would remove 
from the market a part of the tremendous burden it is 
Bearing in the low-grade sorts that we have been so 
abundantly producing in recent years. There is every- 
thing to be gained by codperating with the textile in- 
dustry in every possible way, not only to improve. the 
quality \of the crop but to use it in greater quantities 
_ wherever that can be done with economy. Mr, Calla- 

A ; ; 






way is advocating nothing that is not in the interest of 
sound economy, both from the standpoint of the grower 
and the manufacturer, 


This Is No Time for Politics 


HE active enemies of the, codperative marketing 

of farm products, who are the merchants, com- 

mission men, brokers, and others making profits 
out of the handling of, farm products, are organizing 
the “Federation of American Business Men,” the pur- 
pose of which is said to be to “get the government out 
of private business.” The real purpose of the organiza- 
tion is to repeal the Farm Marketing Act, abolish the 
Farm Board, and put the farmer-operated codperatives 
out of business. 

Farm products have been so long marketed by and 
for the merchants that they assume that the farm- 
ers have no right to market their own products as is 
done by all other producers. The “grain trade” has 
raised funds and is organizing for the fight it pro- 
poses to make on the Farm Marketing Act when Con- 
gress meets in December. The “Cotton Trade” has 
raised a fund of $100,000 to fight the-cotton codpera- 
tives, by the repeal of the Farm Marketing Act, and also 
claims to be organizing to “get the government out of 
private business.” 


F COURSE, they have all adopted this camouflage 
of the “government in business” to hide their self- 
ish desires to put the farm codperatives out of business. 
The farmers of America can prevent the repeal of the 
Farm Marketing Act if they will. Southern farmers can 
do so if they will. If Southern farmers will instruct their 
representatives in Congress that they will not tolerate 
any interference with the operations of the Farm Mar- 
keting Act and the farmer-owned and controlled codp- 
eratives, the South and the Central North can easily 
prevent any amendments to the act by its enemies. 

For 70 years 90 per cent or more of Cotton Beit 
representatives in Congress have been of one political 
party and that party has been the opposition party most 
of the time. For 54 out of 70 years, perhaps 90 per 
cent of Southern politicians have been in opposition to 





We Agree With Them 


F THE farmer with a well filled meat house 
and cellar cannot laugh at hard times he 
can at least adorn his face with a smile of well- 
fed contentment.—Dr. A. G. Richardson, 
Veterinarian, Georgia State College of Agri- 


culture. 

1-1 19 
One crop hairy vetch or Austrian peas 
of either should double the yield of either 


corn or cotton which follows the 
next year.—J. C. Lowery, Agronomist, Alabama 
Extension Service. 
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The Farm our standard of living and 
Bureau has raised helped us nearer the goal we 

are striving to reach—a new 
country home with all modern conveniences. 
The cotton pool has meant much to us also. 
Had it not been for the pool we would have 
received less for our cotton.—Mrs. J. L. Nall, 
Butler County, Alabama. 
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The Marketing Farm Board is a step in the 
Act and the right drrection and farmers 

should stand by it and let the 
world know that they are going to have a say 
in the marketing of the products of their labor. 
—A. F. Lever, former Congressman from 
South Carolina. 

1 9 


Education is as and is of as much importance 
much required in farming as it is in banking. 

The Farm Board can and has 
helped us and other things have helped us but 
we must. prepare ourselves and our boys for a 
better standard of farming by sending them to 
our agricultural college—Henry M. Hill, 
Farmer, St. Clair County, Alabama. 



























the President. It is but natural therefore that Souther, 
politicians have given more thought and effort to finding} 
fault with the administration than to constructive meag.’ 
ures for the good of agriculture, regardless of politics 
But over 60 per cent of the voters of the South are ry.’ 














ral and if they will, all they need do to prevent the poli. fal 
ticians repealing the Farm Marketing Act is to let theip the 
Congressmen and Senators know that they will not fill 
tolerate any such opposition to this administration meag. dai 
ure, for political purposes. dai 
There are enough Republican Congressmen and Sep. bur 
ators from the middle Northern and Western agricul or 
tural states and enough administration supporters from wh 

other states when joined by the Democrats of the South 
to protect the Farm Marketing Act from any and aff [’ 

enemies who trade in farm products. Farm products 
must be marketed like other products, by and for the safe 
producers, in 

Wit Southern Congressmen and Senators eschew 
politics for this once, support the Farm Board, and dro 
refrain from interference with codperative marketing ig ot 
the direct interests of more than 60 per cent of their deg 
constituents and ultimately in the financial interest of app 
all of them except those engaged in the marketing of dair 
handling of farm products? They will if the voters of _ 
the South, over 60 per cent of whom are rural, let them mill 
know in no uncertain terms their wishes. The farm. Ir 
ers of the South can easily exercise the balance of power of c 
on any attempt to amend or repeal the Farm Marketing, cept 
Act by the next Congress. All that is necessary is that calv 
they let their Congressmen and Senators know that it is thos 
their desire that the Farm Board and the Farm Mar. ing 
keting Act be given a further trial and friendly sup. be 
port, unhampered by unfriendly restrictions. Since the fron 
Farm Marketing Act, inadequate as it certainly is to C 
oss. 


solve all our major farm problems, is the first instance 
of a government of the United States ever going on I 


record of endorsing and aiding in the marketing of ery 
farm products by and for the producers, surely it is ladt 
not too much to hope for, that the representatives of the « 
the South, 68 per cent rural, will forget politics long] Octo 
enough to protect the farmers’ interests. cent 
the 1 
ter i: 
Tobacco Manufacturers Set Example§  «,; 
of Codperative Marketing price 
ment 

HAT does “coéperative marketing” mean any- 
how ? ; I 
It simply means working together in selling. | R 
And where on earth do we find any people who able - 
set a finer example of codperative marketing—or work- enced 
ing together in selling—than the tobacco manufactur- terest 
ers of America? rary 
A short time ago this item appeared in The Busi- ing s 
ness Week:— those 
“Confident that sounder merchandising practices will they 
prevail if retail prices on cigarettes fall in a price, sumpt 
range, less tempting to price cutters, the ‘Big Four 4, 
manufacturers of cigarettes have effected the long- ’ flesh 
anticipated increase in wholesale prices. R. J. Rey- a 


nolds led the procession, announced an advance of 4 ; 
cents a 1,000 to $6.85. Those rapidly following suit) 










were American Tobacco Co. on Lucky Strike, Liggett mg a: 
& Myers Co. on Chesterfield, P. Lorillard Co. on Olt every 
Gold.” So, 
There are of course two explanations as to how this # ers an 
all happened. The United States government intimates them | 
that the companies got together and fixed prices iM for a 
violation of the anti-trust act. The tobacco compamits as the 
say there was no agreement among them—that one com, of gre 
pany took the lead and the rest of them saw it was @ thing 
good thing, and all united on the same policy without With a 
any one company taking advantage of the other. i 






No matter which version is accepted, this one thing 
is absolutely certain: Here was a superb and even mag~ 
nificent example of real “codperative marketing” of 
the part of the manufacturers. They agreed to wom 
together and stand together in selling their product 
They increased their prices 45 cents per; thousand. 
since we are informed that three pounds of tobaccw 
will make 1,000 cigarettes, this gave the companies a 
increased income equal to 15 cents on each and evé 
pound of tobacco. It was hoped that this ine 
would be at least partly divided with the grower. © 
the contrary, reports from the early markets 1 
cate that prices are no higher than last year. 

The big manufacturers acted together and put 
their 15 cents a pound increase in price. They pre 
coGperative marketing. When will we decide as grow 
that if. manufacturers can codperate to advantag 
should also—and will? 






























By? BEN KILGORE 


this a profitable practice for an increased milk flow but 
it prevents cows from dropping in production at prob- 
ably the most trying season of all the year. Once a 
cow goes down materially in production, there’s no 
getting her back until she has a rest and freshens in 
good condition. 


The large small grain crop in the South this year 
such as wheat, oats, and barley will come in mighty 
handy in providing an excellent grain ration. It will 
return a higher market price fed to dairy cows than 
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The Wise Producers Will Utilize ‘““Vacation Time for Dairymen” to 


Prepare for Fall Business 


The best time to cut corn for silage is when the bot- 
tom leaves are brown and dry, and when about 75 per 
cent of the kernels are hardened so that no milk can 
be squeezed out. This will mean that there will be 
plenty of moisture in the corn plant to ensile without 
watering and at the same time make a good nutritious 
silage. 


Corn put in too green is more sour and tends to be 
washy and too laxative. Dry corn has to be put up 
with water, which means extra trouble and work and 
the silage is never as palatable as if put up at the right 
time. Sorghum should be allowed to ripen and harden 
its seed before being put in the silo. 

In putting up silage, the knives on the 
cutter should be kept sharp. A common 











outherg | 
> finding 
ve meas. UGUST and early September is the “in between 
polities, A season” in the dairy business. Cheap produc- 
| are rue] tion from good pastures is almost past. Increased 
the poli. fall consumption has not quite arrived to causc a rise in 
let their: the price of dairy products and silos have not yet been 
will not filled. If there is such a thing as a vacation time for 
on meas. dairymen, it’s this season of the year. At least the wise 
dairyman finds himself milking fewer cows, with -a 
und Sen. bunch of his best producers dry, resting up for a month 
agricul. or two, preparing for a heavy milk flow in the fall 
rs from when prices improve. 
1e South 
and all 3 IS dangerous to prophesy during such times of de- 
products pression and decreased consumption, but it is pretty 
for the safe to predict considerable improvement 
in dairy prices this fall. 
: esc Briefly, milk production has begun to 
ard, am drop materially. Poor pastures and prices 
keting ia are responsible for this toa considerable 
of thei degree. The surplus is beginning to dis- 
terest al appear. Lately I have talked to several 
eting a dairymen, who have told me that they are 
voters now receiving the base price for all their 
let thea milk without any reduction for surplus. 
1e farm Indications are for a heavier slaughter 
of power of cows during the next six months. Ex- 
‘arketing cept in the South, the number of heifer 
y is that calves raised appears to be reduced. In 
that it is those sections of the South not supply- 
-m Mar ing their home markets, expansion can 
idly sup- be made, provided any increase comes 
since the from good cows, well cared for. Other- 
ly is to wise the expansion will be made at a 
instance loss. 
zoing on During. May the production of cream- 
eting of ery butter decreased 3.7 per cent below 
ely it is la&t May. This was the first decrease for 3 
atives of the corresponding month a year ago since 
tics long | October, 1930. Storage butter is 16 per 
cent less than a year ago but equal to 
the five year average. The sale of but- 
ter is showing an increase for three rea- 
ample sons (1) reduced “oleo” sales, (2) lower 
price of butter, and (3) gradual improve- 
ment in quality of butter. 
ean any- 
ca eer A RDLESS of price, now is the 
r_ selling. time to get ready for a more profit- 
ple who able fall business. And the wise, experi- 
or work- enced dairyman is getting intensely in- 
1ufactur- terested in those dry cows, on a tempo- 
tary vacation, during the lowest consum- 
he Busi- ing season of the year. He will want 
those cows to get a “running start” when 
tices wil ™ they freshen at the season of highest con- 
a price sumption and price. 
1 i | He knows that good cows, in good 
e Ree flesh, fat, but not overly so, will make 
a4 of 8 fine yearly records. Cows in thin or 
ving wih even average condition just before calv- 
Liggett ig are going to be handicapped during 
. on Old. every month in the milking year. 
So, about six months before the heif- 
how this rs and thin cows are due to freshen, he starts bringing 
intimates them to the barn twice a day, with the milking herd, 
prices mM for a grain feed, all the hay they will eat, and as soon 
ompamies a5 the silo is filled, a good feed of silage. The quantity 






one come 
it was @ 
, without 
her. 


“4 of grain fed depends entirely on the cow. The main 
“thing is to have her in condition. If this can be done 
5 with a small grain feed, twice a day, and liberal hay 
ing and good pasture, so much the better for the 
_ ow and the owner’s pocketbook. To have cows. freshen 
thin, under present prices, just means “cutting old man 


















ven ld * ’ 
ting” oe Profit’s throat” for ten months. 
to ; It is even more important to handle in this way 





| heifers that will drop their first calf this fall. They’ll 
| Set used to being handled, so they’ll be about as easy 
to break into milking as old cows. It may not be a 
d idea to check over your breeding record on your 
ifers and then to take an occasional walk in the pas- 
‘Mire and look them over to be sure your record is cor- 
/ fect or if they may not be coming due to a previous 
‘rvice, in case they were bred more than once. 













DASTURES short and -silage not yet ready makes 
feeding quite a problem at this season. Some dairy- 
m feed green corn as soilage in the mangers with 
results. Others use soybeans, Sudan grass, peas 
e, or other green crops for soilage. Not only is 
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practice is to sharpen knives at the end 














“They drive home the cows from the pasture 
Up through the long, shady lane.” 


if sold for cash and will leave most of the fertility of 
the grain crop on the farm. Wheat can be substituted 
pound for pound for corn as can ground barley. Then 
oats can’t be beat. There seems to be something extra 
in oats, not shown in its analysis, that helps keep cows 
healthy, in a thrifty condition, and producing profitably. 

If pastures are short and roughage is plentiful, noth- 
ing will pay better than to start feeding hay early. 

Where pasture mixtures have been sowed and pas- 
tures have been rotated, this is the season when a profit 
is realized from such progressive planning. 


ILLING the silo early, feeding from it, and refilling 

from a later field of corn is a growing practice. 
Thus the silage feeding period is lengthened and the 
capacity of the silo is increased by the quantfty fed 
before refilling and the settling. 

The job of filling the silo has been made easier 
by the knowledge that just as good silage can be made, 
without spoiling, by blowing the silage in the center of 
the silo and allowing it to settle, without tramping. 
Much time and labor has been saved by this proved, 
satisfactory method of silo filling. It is well to remem- 
ber that when silage is put up without tramping or 
packing it should be cut into short lengths, around one- 
quarter.to one-half. inch lengths. , 





_ of each half day’s run. In partly filled 
silos, the blower should be run for a few 
minutes each morning before anyone goes 
into the silo in order to drive off poison- 
ous gases formed during the night. 


READER last year wrote us want- 
ing to know the feeding value of 
corn silage compared with corn fodder 
silage. Owing to the drouth and the 
need for all possible grain, he had remov- 
ed all ears and had silaged the corn stover, 
shredded and thoroughly watered. 
The Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
gives the following answer :— 
“Corn silage, with the ear, has the 
following analysis :— 





26.3 pounds dry matter 
1.1 pounds digestible crude protein 
15.0 pounds carbohydrates 
.7 pounds fat 
17.7 pounds total digestible nutrients 


“Corn stover, which would be the 
stalk and leaves without the grain, con- 
tains :-— 


20.6 pounds dry matter 
.6 pounds protein 
10.7 pounds carbohydrates 
-4 pounds fat 
12.2 pounds total digestible nutrients 





“You will note from these figures, 
which are the actual amounts of digesti- 
ble nutrients in each, that ordinary silage 
has approximately 50 per cent more feed- 
ing value than your stover silage. That 
is, two pounds of corn silage is equal to 
three pounds of corn stover silage. 

“This is very much in line with some 
experimental work we conducted at this 
institute some years ago. Stover silage 
is not especially palatable, although it is 
very much more so than corn stover. We 
added to the stover silage some molasses 
which improved it very materially. 
Whether you should add molasses will de- 
pend entirely on the cost of molasses, 
keeping in mind that three pounds of 
molasses has an equivalent feeding value 
to two pounds of corn.” (Molasses is usually given a 
higher feeding value than this when compared with 
corn.—Editor.) 














In drouth years, it is interesting to know that the 
stalks and leaves are richer than in normal years. This 
is because less grain is produced and more of the food 
nutrients are left in the stalks and leaves. Thus it fol- 
lows that stover or stover silage in a drouthy year is 
more nutritious and perhaps more palatable than stover 
or stover silage produced in a normal season. 


But in drouth or good years, it will hardly pay to 
remove the ears from silage. This reduces the feeding 
value of the silage 50 per cent which is reason enough 
to silage ears and all. In addition the corn grain in 
the silage is in an extremely palatable and digestible 
form and aids in the fermentation process of producing 
an extremely high quality feed. What good dairyman 
doesn’t get a kick out of shoveling a liberal feeding of 
silage, with lots of corn in it, into the mangers, before 
a bunch of contented, cud chewing, high producing 
dairy cows? 

This season might also be termed the “getting by” 
season. Shade and plenty of fresh water are indis- 


pensable in “getting your cows by” in good shape ready 
‘nr a profitable fall. 
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‘The South’s 


A Bird’s-eye View of a Giant Industry 


HE tobacco markets of Dixie are now opening. It 
ei a good time therefore for a bird’s-eye view of 
the whole tobacco situation. 

Calling the roll of the countries of the world that 
produce tobacco is like calling the roll of the civilized 
and uncivilized alike, 50 nations producing the world’s 
annual production of approximately five billion pounds. 

Recorded production by countries ranges from 745,- 
000 pounds in Palestine—away over where Christ was 
born—on up to 1,510,000,000 pounds in the United 
States. In these two countries—the old Holy Land 


and ‘the New World—we have the smallest and largest 





oat 


Bright 


By C. A. COBB 


mediately to the auction warehouse where it is placed 
in piles or in baskets and sold to the highest bidder by 
a professional auctioneer, often at the rate of 250 or 
more sales per hour, or from 4 to 5 per minute. This 
fact within itself shows what a sham and pretense the 
present system actually is and how utterly impossible 
it is under such a system to give intelligent consider- 
ation to any‘of the thousands of individual consign- 
ments. There, moreover, are relatively few bidders. 


producers. 








THE 


from 789,000 pounds in Australia to 
1,351,000,000 pounds in India. 


Of our own country the big produc- 
ing sections are, of course, here in the 
South. Of the billion and a_ half 
pounds produced in 1930, more than 
half grew in the two states of North 
Carolina and Kentucky—the dominant 
producers of our two outstanding types, 
bright flue-cured and Burley. In pro- 
duction these two states rank first and 
second, with Tennessee occupying third 
place. Georgia produced little tobacco 
before the World War. Her 1930 crop, 
however, totaled 104,000,000 pounds, 
placing her fourth among the tobacco 
producing states of the nation. And so the bright belt 
now extends from Virginia to Florida, and by all odds 
represents the most important tobacco producing area 
in the world. 


Within the past 15 years the total tobacco crop of 
the nation has increased from a billion to a billion and 
a half pounds, with the increase in bright tobacco, that 
particular type. used so largely in the manufacture of 
cigarettes, accounting for almost 100 per cent of the 
gain. In 1914, only 5 per cent of all tobacco was used 
in the manufacture of cigarettes; now, about 25 per 
cent. In 1914, cigarettes were consumed at an annual 
rate of 172 per capita; now nearly 1,000. 


ROM the standpoint of the market, the. tobacco 

grower occupies an unenviable position. There be- 
ing only a half dozen really big buyers, namely, the 
American Tobacco Company, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, P. 
Lorillard Company, Imperial Tobacco Company, and 
the British-American Company, Ltd., there is no such 
open market for tobacco as is afforded other major 
staples. The great bulk of the American crop is sold 
under the auction system, which “system” is about as 
unsatisfactory as could be imagined. 


As a fule, tobacco after it is cured. is carried im- 


In the other 48 countries production ranges 


TOBACCO FARMER EN- 
DURES BACK-BREAKING 
BOR TO GROW AND HARVEST 
HIS CROP—AND THEN 
KETS IT BY A SYSTEM THAT 
GIVES HIM LITTLE CHANCE 
TO GET A FAIR RETURN FOR 
LABOR AND 





Up to a few months ago there was no official sys- 

























LA- 


MAR- 


INVESTMENT. 


tem of grades, and not until this year has the govern- 
ment provided a market news service of consequence. 
Recently government grades have been established and 
official graders are being trained, but the situation that 
has prevailed during the past quarter of a century or 
more, for all practical purposes, is still in vogue. There 
is still chaos on the auction floor, with the gross in- 
equalities and injustices still prevailing that have al- 
ways obtained. There is still no central market that 
can be used as a basis for quotation. 


FTER tobacco has gone through the curing process 

and is redried it is then considered a non-perish- 
able commodity, and large stocks, often approaching or 
equaling the total crop of a single year, are carried 
over from season to season by the big manufacturers 
and by dealers. Practically none is held on the farm, 
for, as said already, the farmer sells immediately the 
crop is cured, as a rule being forced to do so within a 
few weeks. The picturesque, old-fashioned hogshead 
with 800 to 1,000 pounds of tobacco is still the accepted 
commercial package. These hogsheads, like bales of 
cotton, by the thousands are exported or are stacked up 
in the big warehouses and there held until their con- 
tents are needed in the manufacture of the various 
products into which they go. 
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So far as we can see into the future, the consump- 
tion of tobacco will increase. What change there wil] 
be from type to type to meet changing conditions we 
do not know, but apparently the unchecked growth of 
the popularity of the cigarette would indicate that there 
will be a continuously increasing demand for some years 
for those types of tobacco that go into this product. At 
present the consumption of tobacco in other forms than 
cigarettes is about what it was 20 years ago, with some 








decline in consumption of chewing tobacco and cigars, JOHN V 
Snuff and smoking tobacco show a slight increase 
Plug, twist, and cigars, however, show a decrease. As ™ Jittle gir 
a matter of fact, plug and twist are less popular today you hac 
than at any time during the past quarter cen- “We mat 
tury. If these tendencies continue, we may ca 
expect an increased demand for the product My to 
of the bright belt. And inasmuch as more and ise wi 
more Burley is going into the manufacture So she 
of cigarettes, it is probably true that a mount- own hicsis 
ing proportion of that crop may thus be con- reached, 
sumed in the years ahead. of his fa 
nished g 
eH. with gol 
Promising New Strawberry § i 
for Florida 
By J. F. COOPER There 
tell whet! 
NEW variety of strawberry, the Blake. dows. 


more, has recently been introduced into @ 4, 
Florida and gives promise of becoming popu- & 
lar with growers of early berries. It has been | 
developed by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and is a cross between the 
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Missionary and Howard 17 or Premier. It has been © 
tried in the Plant City, Florida, area for the past two” 
years, and a number of growers are planting it this” 
year for the winter crop. 









Dr. N. A. Brooks, associate plant pathologist of the” 
Florida Experiment Station, located at Plant City, has” 
tried the Blakemore on the station’s grounds there for | 
four years, and recommends it. He does not recom- } 
mend that the Missionary be abandoned, but suggests 
that growers try the Blakemore on a small scale. 

The Blakemore seems to be as well adapted 10 
Florida climatic conditions as the Missionary. 


The fruit of the Blakemore is more uniform in siz 
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than that of the Missionary. It is similar in shape, D not us 
although slightly blunter, with broad shoulders and a 





slight neck. It ripens uniformly, is bright red in colof 
and has a glossy appearance. The berry is of tend 
texture, firm, slightly less acid than Missionary, and 
ships well. The fruit is more easily picked, due to i 
tender stems. It is more easily washed free of sand, 
on account of its glossy surface. 

One of the chief advantages of the Blakemore is 
high yield, particularly of early berries. During 
season it outyielded the Missionary on the grounds 
the station at the rate of 181 quarts) per acre. 
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HERE was once a little boy who 
could see each evening in summer a 
house on a distant hill that had windows 
of gold. He envied the people who lived 





there. The windows 
of his father’s house 
ump- were of common 
> will glass. 
IS we O 
ne day when he 
th of _ 


did not have to work 
he walked over to 
the house of his en- 
chantment. He was 
disappointed, for the 


there’ 
years 
t. At 

than 





some windows were like 
gars, JOHN W. HOLLAND those in his own 
‘ease. i _, house. He said to a 
As @ little girl playing in the yard, “I thought 
toda you had gold windows. She replied, 
y i but poor farmers, and haven't 
cei We are but po ers, ] 
any gold, at least not in our windows. 
may If you will wait until sunset, I will take 
oduct you to a place where you may see a 
2 and house with realiy. gold windows.” 
cture So she took him to a hill west of his 
ount- own home. When the proper angle was 
con- reached, he saw the plain glass windows 
of his father’s house gleaming like bur- 
“nished gold. The boy lived in a house 
with golden’ windows but did not know 
r it. 
4 1a 
There are four ways by which you can 
tell whether your house has Golden Win- 
lake. dows. 
into @ 61. Jf your family are all well. Nine 
opu- MB tenths of wellbeing is being well. 
been @ Health is the true wealth but only the 
ment #™ sick know it. Well people do most of 
the the grumbling, though well people have 


nothing at which to complain. 
2. If you have enough for your necessi- 
ties. The present economic depression is 


Windows of Gold 


Our Farm Sermon—By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 


a business bust-headache brought on by 
ten years of credit spending. Our teeth 
got so accustomed to cake which we could 
not pay for that we rebel at plain bread. 
Christ pointed to the lilies, and to the 
birds of the air which rejoice in their 
Father’s bounty, and so bloom and sing 
without worry. One lesson that all have 
to learn and re-learn is, “Whoever has 
enough, has all there is.’”’ The fly that 
buzzes around the molasses barrel can 
manage pretty well with one drop of sor- 
ghum, but let it try to eat a barrel of 
syrup, and it gets stuck-up and drowned. 
Men are like flies. They want all the 
gold, and all the luxury that gold will 
buy. They vie to outshine each other in 
their tinsel tawdries. Nations go to war 
to get excess property. What fools we 
are! Over haif of the world has not 
gumption enough to use wealth as a build- 
ing power, so a wise God keens most of 
us poor. Yet if we have enough, our lit- 
tle homes are gleaming palaces though we 
know it not. 

3. If you have the respect of your 
neighbors. Vd rather live in a_ hovel, 
sleep on rags and eat gruel, and have the 
love of my fellows than to dwell alone in 
a mansion and have their hatred. Mutual 
respect is the foundation of human hap- 
piness. If you have that, you have win- 
dows of gold. 


4. If you have the Peace of God. A 
young lad, working during his vacation, 
pointed proudly to a great bank building, 
and said, “I belong to that firm now.” If 
you can look up at the stars by night, at 
the beauties of the World by day, and 
deep down into your own heart and feel, 
“T am of God's firm now,” then you need 
envy no person alive. You have all you 
need. Your soul windows shine like 
gold. 


Beekeeping in August 


By R. R. 


“IN MANY sections during the latter 
part of this month some fall flowers 
will begin to appear. Among these are 
“some that impart a distasteful flavor to 
the honey.  Bitter- 
weed, for instance, 
renders the honey 
practically unfit for 
human food. 


Care should be 
taken to avoid ex- 
tracting this honey. 
The flowers should 
be closely watched, 
and as soon as it 
appears that the bees 
4 are about to work on 
“these objectionable ones, the honey al- 
“ready stored should be removed and ex- 
®@ tracted. This low grade honey is suit- 
| able for the bees’ use, and empty supers 
‘should immediately be added to allow the 
bees to lay in their winter stores of this 
} quality. 
| August is apt to be dry, and where 
“tass or weeds are growing in the bee 
yard, they should be cleared away so that 
‘’possible fire may not destroy the hives. 
When the honey is extracted, the combs 
ifnot at once returned to the hives, should 
be stacked in piles, in supers, in the store- 
‘toom, and fumigated at intervals to de- 
Stroy the moth. Either paradichloroben- 
or carbon disulphide may be used. 
member that carbon disulphide is in- 
able and may explode if ignited. 
not use it in a building that is of 
y great value. No such danger attends 
use of paradichlorobenzene. 
| Provide the bees with sufficient room 
@ that they do not have to store a great 
htity of honey in the hive body. This 
Mould be reserved for the use of the 
fen in brood rearing; if crowded be- 
auseé of honey being stored here, the 

tn is unable to find sufficient room for 
ing eggs. 


ae careful in taking off the honey. Do. 
fave the hive open too long and do 
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REPPERT 


not leave pieces of comb lying about the 
yard. The nectar flow is apt to be light 
during dry weather such as often occurs 
in August, and robbing may easily be 
started. If bees are found to be robbing 
any hive, close the entrance down to a 
small opening, if necessary, to admit only 
one bee at a time, so the members of the 
hive may be able to guard the entrance. 
If this does not entirely remedy the situ- 
ation, throw some brush or coarse weeds 
against the entrance, so as to confuse the 
bees that come to rob. 





J )o You Know 


Your Bible? 


HO disappeared in a whirlwind? 


2. Who burned dead men’s bones 
on a false altar but spared the bones of 
him who had prophesied that this would 
come to pass? 

3. What king installed waterworks in 
Jerusalem? 

4. Who hid earrings and idols under 
an oak tree? 

5. Who were made to drink gold? 

6. What man decided that it was more 
profitable to sell than to slay his brother? 

7. Where is the first mention made of 
angels in the Bible? 

8. At the sight of what city did men 
hiss and wag their heads? 

9. What woman stole 
upon them? 

10. What woman received wages for 
nursing her own child? 

ANSWERS 

1. II Kings 2:1, 11. 2.1L Kings 23:20, 3. 
II Kings 20:20. 4. Genesis 35:4. 5. Exodus 
32:20. 6. Genesis 37:26. 7. Genesis 3:24. 8. 
Lamentations 2:15. 9. Genesis 31:34. 10, Exo- 
dus 2:9, 

(By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 
School Times 
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SON, EVERY TIME | OPEN THIS 


VALVE | LENGT 
LIFE OF THOUSAN 





Doss the old-timer’s statement sound far- 


fetched? Listen! The opening of that valve 
starts thousands of barrels of Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil on their journey from 
production field to refineries. Thousands of 
barrels of a crude so naturally superior 
that oils made from it keep motors youthful 
thousands of miles longer. 

In fact, oils made from Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude do more than that.They effect 
a better piston seal, give more power, reduce 
dilution, give more mileage per gallon of 
gas. They last Jonger, stand up better under 
heat—give many more miles of lubrica- 
tion to a filling. They minimize repair bills. 
They save you money! 

Pure Pennsylvania Oils provide this same 
super-lubrication for airplanes, motorboats 
and tractors, for locomotives, turbines and 
stationary machinery. On every lubricating 
job, they give better lubrication. 

The superiority of Pure Pennsylvania Oils 
goes back to the superiority of the crude 
from which they are made. Mother Nature 
made Pennsylvania Grade Crude better— 
gave it an “‘oiliness,’’ a freedom from im- 


purities, matched by no other crude. 























This emblem guarantees the quality of the crude oil—the maker’s individual brand 
guarantees the quality of the finished product. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GRADE. 
CRUDE OIL 


from which the world’s finest motor oils are made 
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Refineries in the Pennsylvania Field have 
plussed this natural head-start by giving 
this crude the best refining. These refineries 
have been making oils longer than anyone 
else—they have generations, not years, 
of experience behind them. 

The emblem shown below appears on 
many different brands of motor oil. Ask 
for oil made entirely from 100% Pure 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil. FREE! 
Send for free copy of interesting oil book- 
let telling the complete story of Pennsyl- 
vania oil. Address the Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil Association Dept. J-6, Oil 
City, Pa. © 1931, P.G.C.0.A. 
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The Werld’s Most Humane Horse Collar 





A UNIQUE TRADE MARK 
AND THE STORY OF ITS ORIGIN 


It may seem strange that the world’s most humane and 
largest-selling horse collar resulted from the search for a prac- 
tical, appropriate pad for a goat’s head—but such is the fact. 


More than a generation ago, Mr. H. W. Lankford, a man so 
crippled that he was unable to walk, determined that he would 
carry on despite his affliction, and built himself a push-cart 
for going from place to place, the push being supplied by a 
pair of goats. 

One trouble had to be reckoned with constantly. The goats’ 
heads were continually becoming sore, despite many attempts 
to provide suitable padding material. Wool filling was tried 
—and failed. Straw was tried—the goats suffered. Hair stuff- 
ing was used—the acids in it, instead of relieving the trouble, 
made it worse. Various other materials, one after another, 
were found unfit. 

But finally cotton pads were tried—and the goats’ heads 
got well, and stayed well, though Mr. Lankford often covered 
twenty miles a day. For 20 years, during which he travelled 
many thousands of goat-pushed miles, he had no more trouble 
from pad-sore heads. 

To Mr. Lankford’s practical, far-reaching mind, the logical 
connection between the sore heads of his goats and the galled 
shoulders of suffering horses and mules was quickly apparent. 
A cotton filled horse-collar was conceived, perfected, patented. 
It was widely accepted and used—humane, economical, effi- 
cient, it gets more and better work from horses and mules, does 
away with their suffering from galls and sore shoulders, and 
on account of its extremely low cost, saves immense sums to the 
farmers of the South each year. 


Be sure you use the genuine Couch Collars and Back Bands. 
Look for the trade mark shown above. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send us his name, and we will tell you how you can 
get the Couch goods. 


Remember when you buy Couch products, you are helping 
the South by promoting the increased use of cotton. 


Easy on Your Animals’ Shoulders— 
Easy on Your Pocket Book 


COUCHGCOLLARS 
AND BACKBANDS 


Special $3.00 Introductory Offer 


One Lankford Collar (Sizes same as for leather collars) 
One of our best Back Bands 
One 5 ft. Cotton Pick Sack 


All for $3.00, Postpaid—for a limited time only 
Send Check or Money Order to P. O. Box 974, Atlanta, Ga. 


Couch Bros. Mfg. Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


LOOKING FOR BARGAINS? “ *%. read the advertisements in each fecue 


SOUTHERN RURALIST. Many manufacturers are offering merchandise at lower prices than 
have been\ quoted in recent years. Your dollar will now buy more than in 1929 or 1930. Spend 



























Big Stem Jerseys Moving 


SPENT the week ending July 25 at 

Jesup, Georgia. Wayne County is 
noted for its production of naval stores, 
poultry, sweet potatoes, corn, and tobacco. 
It also has more 
good fishing grounds 
than any county that 
I know of and this 
has a special attrac- 
tion for me. Once 
a year for some 
twenty years I have 
spent from one to 
two pleasant days 
on the shores of the 
lakes in Wayne 
County trying to 
have luck equal to the. expert fishermen 
of Jesup. Ga. I cannot quite do this but 
I enjoy the sport of trying. 


Well, I started out to tell you about 
how J. N. Duncan, the “Big Stem Jer- 
sey” sweet potato man, was getting along 
moving this year’s crop of potatoes to 
the Northern markets. He loaded four 
cars a day the week I was there. Prices 
are good. He sold one car for $3.75 per 
bushel and others a little below this av- 
erage. The crop will be short compared 
with last year. 

Some farmers were blessed with a 
special shower or showers and will gath- 
er a fair crop. Others were in a dry 
streak and will not get over half the nor- 
mal yield. Such is life—the good is 
mixed with evil, so marvelously mixed, 
that one half must suffer while the other 
half reap the better harvest. This year 
this condition will be true with our melon 
growers, peach growers, potato grow- 
ers, and tobacco growers. In no section 
will all the farmers fare alike. 





G. F. HUNNICUTT 





“Solid as the Rock of 
Gibraltar” 


HILE at Hawkinsville, Georgia, 
recently I was talking to Robt. S. 
Anderson and I asked him how Tom 
Cook was getting along. He replied, “He 
is all right. He is as ‘solid as the Rock 
of Gibraltar’.” I went out to see Mr. 
Cook and I found out just why he was as 
“solid as the Rock of Gibraltar.” It is 
two things—his system of farming and 
his efficient management—and these two 
things will make a successful farmer of 
any man, in any section and under all 
conditions. This is putting it strong but 
it is true. 

When I got to Mr. Cook’s here is what 
I found: He runs 14 plows, and showed 
me 14 extra fine mules. He has over 300 
acres in corn and had in his cribs over 
1,000 bushels of surplus corn. He was 
delivering on the day I was there some 
400 bushels of wheat that he had sold. 
He has around 150 acres in cotton, 85 for 
his wages crop. Last year he made 86 
bales on 85 acres. He showed me fine 
sugar cane and sweet potato patches. 


He has around 100 head of good cattle 
and over 100 head of hogs. The demand 
last spring for pigs was so good that 
he sold quite a bunch to the truckmen 
from North Georgia. Mr. Cook believes 
in Guernsey cows and Hampshire hogs 
and he has good ones. While the aver- 
age farmer is worrying about the low 
prices of cattle and hogs, this does not 
affect Mr. Cook so seriously because he 
has so much feed and pasture that he 
really does not feel the expense of their 
keep and he manages to sell enough of 
both to fully pay him for all care and 
feed. 

The chief trouble that Mr. Cook has 
had is the banks breaking. He lost $3,300 
in one and $700 in another bank failure. 
Mr. Cook had a splendid crop of both 
corn and cotton. He always makes good 
crops. He is one of those industrious, 
good managing farmers that stay on the 
job and from year to year obtains profit- 
able returns. Many will call it luck but 
I can plainly see that it is the result of 
a well-balanced diversified system of 
farming directed by the essential power 








it wisely by demanding advertised products. 





of good management. 





Uncle Fred Says— 


By G. F. HUNNICUTT 


These two things have given Tom 
Cook success and will do so for any 
farmer. They have carried him through 
these strenuous times that have wrecked 
many a Southern farmer who neglected 
to build his “house upon those two Foun- 
dation Rocks.” 


One thing that I specially wish to men- 
tion is, he was poisoning the boll weevil, 
when I was there. He was not attempt- 
ing to poison all of his cotton. He found 
the weevil in three spots of his cotton 
and he was poisoning these three spots, 
This was wise as he was preventing their 
increase in numbers sufficiently to spread 
over the whole crop. 


Pulaski a Melon Center 
N JULY 11 was at Pulaski, Ga., in 


Candler County. This place has 
become one of the largest melon shipping 
points in our state. This has_ been 


brought about largely through the ef- 
forts of L. E. Holloway & Co., of At- 
lanta, who make a specialty of buying and 
handling Georgia grown watermelons. 


The section around Pulaski will ship: 
above 300 cars this season. They loaded 
15 cars at this station on the day I was 
there and 30 the day before. Owing to 
good seasons the growers were able to 
load many cars with melons averaging 
30 pounds and above. One car sold for 
$257 net to the grower the week I was 
there. M. F. Killgo, one of the most 
successful growers in Pulaski, showed 
me a new variety known as the “Cuban 
Queen.” It is a striped melon not so long 
as the Tom Watson nor so round as the 
Dixie Belle. It has a thin tough rind 
and very few seed and has an extra fine 
flavor and is destined to become quite a 
favorite with the shippers. 


Candler County had the best crops of 
any county that I have visited. The farm- 
ers have fine corn and cotton. Here the 
cotton had put on fruit about as thick as 
it was possible to put it on the stalks. I 
saw many a cotton field that was so thick 
with blooms that it looked like a flower 
garden. 


I like to visit any section that is mak- 
ing a special success with any staple 
crop. Whenever you find such a section - 
you will find the development is always 
due to leadership of some individual or 
firm who handles the farmers’ products, 
L. E. Holloway & Co., have done a sig- 
nal service to the Pulaski section and 
deserve special credit from the farmers 
whom they have assisted in growing and 
marketing their melons. 


South Georgia Conditions 


SPENT the months of June and July 

traveling from county to county clear 
across the southern portion of Georgia 
from the Alabama line to near the coast. 
This is the best farming section of our 
state, the section noted for corn, cotton, 
peanuts, velvet beans, cowpeas, potatoes, 
watermelons, and tobacco. As a rule 
this sectitn is blessed with a normal rain- 
fall but this year it has been cut into 
a series of wet and dry streaks. Where 
the rains have fallen the crops of all 
kinds are good while in the dry streaks 
the crops are almost a failure and in 
consequence the farmers are blue. fn 
one trip of 50 miles I passed through 
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three streaks where they had had rains | S 


and the rest was dry. The trouble was 
the wet streaks were very narrow, often — 
only a few miles wide. © 





As I have seen the situation about half 


of the farmers have made or will make 
a fair crop of corn, cotton, melons, pota- 
toes, and tobacco, while the others wi 
make a very short crop. Some counties 
have had a far better rainfall than oth- © 
ers but no county that I have visited is 
without its dry sections. The Georgia 
crop yields will fall, far short of thost 
of 1930. Our state wilf do its part 
reducing the surplus along all lines 
especially in corn and cotton. 
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E HAVE here asked a question 

the answer to which, if there is one, 
is a matter of the profoundest importance 
to all, and certainly will be welcomed by 
a business world 
which for so many 
months has been 
literally waiting for 
some definite sign 
of an upward turn 
in conditions. 


Examining the busi- 
ness record as writ- 
ten into the history 
of the commercial 
life of this country 
by the ups and downs 
of the business curve for the past three- 
quarters of a century, we feel rather 
confident that we have at least discov- 
ered something of an answer as to when 
business does or has come back. 

Colonel Leonard P. Ayres of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
one of the most eminent statistical au- 
thorities of our time, recently prepared a 
chart for his company showing just ex- 
actly how the business curve has behaved 
since 1854. During the 75-year period 
covered in Colonel Ayres’ calculations 
there have been eleven major depressions, 
including that of the present, and ten 
minor depressions of such short duration 
as to hardly warrant conclusions if 
studied alone. 





Cc. A. COBB 


AKING the major depressions, busi- 

ness during that period following 
the panic of 1857 continued downward 
until the spring of 1858 and bumped 
along on the bottom until the fall of that 
year when the turn was sharply upward 
and back to normal by the first of 1859. 
Business remained good until the trouble 
of the ’60’s arose between the states. By 
the summer of 1861 the bottom had drop- 
ped out again. That fall recovery set in 
and by the late fall of ’62 business rapidly 
rose into the period of prosperity that 
lasted up to the middle of 1865, when 
things went down again. This drop was 
halted in the late summer of that year, to 
be followed by a sharp upturn with the 
coming of the new year, 1866. 

From 1866 to 1870 things went along 
at a rather even course, with some good 
and some bad. Then there followed a 
three-year period of industrial overex- 
pansion, and another collapse which 
reached bottom in 1875. Business again 
bumped along at a low level until the 
late spring of 1879, and again there was 
a rapid rise back to normal by the fall 
of that year when prosperity began all 
Over again, to continue until late in 1883. 
With the coming of the depression of 
84, the curve of business headed down- 


_ ward to the bottom that was reached by 


the middle of ’85. Fall brought a sharp 


'- comeback. And by fall the next year, 

















1886, prosperity had returned to continue 
with little change on into 1893. 

Having lost their shirts at the time, 
many who are now readers of The Pro- 
Qressive Farmer-Ruralist will vividly re- 





Aunt Het Says— 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1931, by Publishers Syndicate) 
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“I know I’m a sinner, but I ain’t never 
e@ to visit kinfolks because it was too 
to do my own cookin’ at home.” 
“Folks make fun o’ hash, but there ain’t 
hin’ like it to remind visitin’ kinfolks 
it’s costin’ a lot to feed ’em.” 


When Does Business Come Back? 


call what happened during the panic of 
93 and ’94. Business had another sink- 
ing spell that continued to the middle of 
the summer of 94. In ’93 the writer sold 
shelled corn at 20 cents a bushel and a 
ten-gallon keg of sorghum for the mag- 
nificent sum of $1. Fall, 1894, as so 
many falls in the past, saw a turn for 
the better. The upward climb continued 
back to normal by the end of 1895. 

Then beginning in 1896 we had the 
“silver depression,” which will also be 
vividly recalled by many. With it busi- 
ness declined to the low point by the late 
summer of 96. That fall there was some 
recovery, with full recovery during the 
fall of 97. Back to normal again, busi- 
ness proved good or better for the most 
part until the middle of 1903. 


| ee THE fall of 1903 we had the begin- 
ning of what is known as the “rich 
man’s panic.’’ Business was bad until the 
fall of 1904 when there was a heartening 
rebound, bringing prosperity by Christ- 
mas. This lasted until late in 1907. All 
through the early months of 1908 busi- 
ness was very bad. That fall the curve 
turned up again, however, and continued 
upward to prosperity in the fall of 1909. 


There was a_ considerable recession 
in 1911. The fall of that year saw a 
decided change for the better, and we had 
good business from then until the de- 
pression accompanying the outbreak of 
the World War. This depression spent 
itself by the end of 1914. Fall, 1915, 
ushered in a period of prosperity that 
lasted on to the post-war depression of 
1921—the most severe in history with the 
exception of that we recently have wit- 
nessed, By the summer of 1921, however, 
this depression had reached bottom. Fall 
that year saw some improvement. Busi- 
ness grew steadily better throughout 1922, 
prosperity coming again in the fall of 
that year, to be continued with a couple 
of minor exceptions until the middle of 
1929 when the troubles of the present 
broke upon the world. Apparently bot- 
tom was reached during the early months 
of the present year. And it appears now 
as if we have been bumping along on the 
bottom, or just above it, all summer, as 
has been the case so many times in the 
past, and toward an upturn, of course, 
for depressions do not last always. 


HEN will an upturn come? When. 
in truth, does business come back? 
We have checked the work of Colonel 
Ayres with a chart prepared by the 
statistical department of the Bank of 
America, New York. In essentials the 
two are about as much alike as a couple 
of Black-eyed peas, though the chart of 
the Bank of America does not go back 
so far. The work of these two authori- 
ties parallels, which is as one would ex- 
pect for the record is very definite. 
Now, if you will look again at the record 
of the ups and downs since 1854 as we 
have presented it, you will undoubtedly 


be deeply impressed with the number of | 


times the fall of the year, usually the 
second fall, marks the date of returning 
prosperity. In almost every case the 
third fall following that when business 
went below normal saw the upward swing’ 
cross the normal line and the arrival of 
prosperity. 

Almost without exception periods of 
prosperity have had their beginning with 
the coming of the harvest of crops. Hav- 
ing happened with such remarkable regu- 
larity, this fact can hardly be regarded as 
a mere coincidence. No, it has happened 
too often to be passed up as merely such. 
The truth of the matter is, business has 
come back with the coming of the agri- 
cultural harvest, whether a coincidence 
or not. Moreover, this happens regard- 
less of the particular political party that 
may be in power. True enough, there 
are some cases of rise to prosperity in 
the spring, but you will note that they had 
their beginning with the harvest and sale 
of crops the year before. 

If history repeats itself, we may rea- 
sonably expect business to begin its real 
comeback with the harvest and sale of 
the products. of 
American farms. | 
Depressions do not es CA fe 
last always! 





Improper 


lubricants 


are as costly as a 


rain-storm at harvest 


During harvest, plowing, 
seeding, and haying, con- 
ditions must be exactly 
right. You have to work 
fast. Every hour counts. 
Don’t let inefficient lubri- 
cants cause breakdown 
Don’t 


let them bring power 


and adjustments. 


losses and slow up the 
work. 
Mobiloil is built for the 














(right) In harvesting, every 
hour counts. Make sure of de- 
pendable operation by using 
only the finest of greases and 
oils on your combine or binder. 
Protect your tractor with 
Mobiloil. Mobiloil’s sturdy 
body is toughened and tested 
to fight the heat and wear of 
hours of steady running. 
Mobiloil keeps your tractor 
on the job. 


hour counts. 


farmer who wants depend- 
able lubrication. Mobiloil 
stands up to that long 
steady grind when every 


It protects 


your tractor from wear 
and breakdown when 
time means profit or loss 
on the crop. 


In the long run only the 
best lubricants are the most 
economical to use. 


(left) Summer fallowing and 
plowing—this is a job for fast, 
steady work. Protect your 
tractor with Mobiloil. Mobiloil 
stands up to the steady grind. 
It cushions bearings and gears 
with a tough lubricating film. 
See the complete Mobiloil chart 
at your dealer’s for the correct 
grade of Mobiloil for your par- 
ticular tractor. 


Mobiloil 


stands up 


Because it is Made — Not Found 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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VETCH, 
AUSTRIAN 
PEAS, 
ALFALFA— 


ALL LEGUMES 


OT only does inoculation pro- 

duce bigger yields but also it 
adds greatly to the fertility of the 
soil. One 60c can of high grade 
inoculator will save the user many 
dollars worth of commercial fer- 
tilizer, for legume germs manufac- 
ture nitrogen from the air. 


Inoculators Must Be Fresh 
NITRAGIN Labels are DATED be- 
eause Legume Germs are perish- 
able. U. S. Bulletin 1496 says 
“(legume) bacteria are minute liv- 
ing plants. Many... will die... 
if kept a long time on Dealers’ 
shelves.” Nitragin, The Original 
Inoculant, is Fresh Each Year, and 
Dated for Your Protection. 


Nitragin Approved by 
Washington 
NITRAGIN is a moist, soil-like 
culture which is approved by the 
U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture. NITRA- 
GIN never has resorted to ex- 
travagant claims, but, on the con- 
trary, has always been FIRST in 
the eg apap of Genuine Improve- 
ments, ie... RST Commercial 
Inoculator in ‘the World (Consult 
any library) . FIRST to adopt 
the Moist Soil-like Culture (NI- 
TRAGIN contains 30%-40% mois- 
ture when used) ... FIRST to 
place Expiration Date on Labels 
«++ FIRST and Only Inoculator to 
sued Legume Germ Count on Every 

ackage. 
Like all really good things, NI- 
TRAGIN' has many imitators. Be 
sure you get the Yellow and Black 
can with Dated Label and High, 
Legume Germ Count. 


Nitragin Prices 
Order NITRAGIN through your 
local dealer, seed catalog, county 
agent or farm bureau. If not car- 
ried, order from us direct, stating 
kind of seed to be inoculated. Bu. 
size Vetch, Austrian Winter Peas, 
Beans, Peas... 60c ea.; Lespedeza, 
Velvet Beans, Peanuts, Cow Peas, 
Soy Beans... 40c ea.; Alfalfa, All 
Clovers ... $1.00 ea. 
Write for FREE booklet on inept 
tion of Legumes, and cop 
Bulletin on Wet vs. Dry eR 


Protect Your Investment 


THE NITRAGIN COMPANY, INC, 
Mitwaukee, Wis. 
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THESE BOYS WILL DIRECT THE ACTIVITIES OF THE ALABAMA ASSOCIATION OF FUTURE FARM- 


ERS OF AMERICA FOR THE NEXT YEAR. 
AT AUBURN LAST MONTH. 
COWART, VICE-PRESIDENT, EVERGREEN 
HILL, TREASURER, 

ADVISOR, MONTGOMERY. THE F. 


A Short Story Contest 


Y DEAR Young Folks:— 

In recent months we have receiv- 
ed so many short stories which we were 
obliged to return and there have been so 
many requests for a short story contest 
that we have decided to find out just how 
many budding young writers we do have. 

The contest will be limited to young 
folks 17 or under and each contestant 
must give his or her age. Stories must 
not be longer than 600 words and must 
be written in ink or typewritten. For the 
best short story sent us before October 
1 we are going to give a prize of $3; for 
the best story by a boy or girl under 12 
there will be a special prize of $1.50. 
Special awards will be made to all who 
earn honorable mention. 

So get busy, boys and girls, there’s 
your chance. Remember the rules and the 
closing date. 


I hope you who really like to learn new 
things have had the opportunity to read 
one or more of the fascinating books of 
Sir James Jeans. I don’t know when I 
have dipped into anything that stimulated 
my imagination more than his latest book, 
The Stars in Their Courses (The Mac- 
Millan Co., Atlanta, Ga., $2.50). When 
he talks of weighing stars, of a meteorite 
or “falling star” the wind from which 
destroyed nearly every tree for a space of 
100 square miles, of stars so far away 
that it takes thousands of years for their 
light to reach us, of how you can prove 
for yourself that the earth is round, you 
begin to feel yourself another Columbus 
discovering new worlds. The book is 
written in simple, non-technical language, 
and particularly for those who have no 
special knowledge of science. 

Sincerely yours, 


Unth ¢F— 


Come On, Let’s Play! 


Db? YOU like to play new games? Or 
to sing unusual songs? Did you 
ever try this quiet, memory game for 
one of your parties? 

Players may sit in a circle or any convenient 
arrangement. One starts by saying, | “Hustler 
Jim went to market and took ” naming 
some farm product. No. 2 repeats No. 1’s 
statement, adds another product, and so on. 
Each falls out as he fails to repeat the list. 
The last in wins. The leader should keep a 
record of the list on paper. 

Has anyone ever told you about that 
funny game, Nose-and-toes Tag in which 
players are safe from being tagged when 
the nose is held with the left hand and at 
the same time the toes of the left foot 
are held with the right hand? 


Have you ever sung together with a 


LEFT TO RIGHT: WILLIAM MASON, PRESIDENT, CHEROKEE; 
; JONES PRICE, 
HOLTVILLE; FRANK OWENS, REPORTER, 
F. A. IS A NATION-WIDE ORGANIZATION. 


THEY WERE ELECTED AT SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 


BYRON 
SECRETARY, McKENZIE; ERNEST THORN- 
ABBEVILLE; R. E. CAMMACK, 


happy crowd and a good leader a variety 
of old favorites, patriotic songs, perhaps a 

Negro spiritual or two, and such peppy 
little tunes as, 

Hello, Hello, Hello, Hello! 

We’re glad to meet you, 

We’re glad to greet you, 

Hello, Hello, Hello, Hello. 

and 

Chew, chew, chew your food, 

Quietly through each meal; 

The more you chew, the less you eat, 

The better you will feel. 


Wouldn’t you like to have a book of 
these songs and games in which was in- 
cluded more than thirty other popular 
games and the words to over a hundred 
favorite songs? Then send 5 cents today 
to Young People’s Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer-Ruralist, at your nearest 
office, for a copy of Favorite Songs and 
Popular Games. If your club needs a 
good songbook for meetings, $1 will buy 
25 copies or $2.75 100 copies. 
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“My Dad Always Gave Me a Part” 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 


T SEEMS more than a mere co- 

incidence that a former club boy 
should today be county agent in the 
county which claims the largest 4-H 
club enrollment of any county in the 
United States. That county is Cull- 
man County, Alabama, 


Have You Guessed It? 


HAYE you been trying to guess wha 
that surprise is which you are Soing” 
to learn all about in the very next issue? 
We wonder how many have guessed core 
rectly already. Remember, it’s something ~ 
that all the family will enjoy, that is loads 
of fun, and yet it is educational and wilf” 
lead to a better appreciation of one of 
our finest arts. It’s something you'll want 
to get your teacher and yeur schoolmates 
interested in when you start back to 
school and then the fun will be doubled, 


But we'll have to watch out or we'll 
give the secret away. Don’t forget, the 
next issue will tell you all about it. 


“Real Life” 


By. MRS. T. E. SWANN 
Iredell County, North Carolina 
Y HUSBAND says he doesn’t see 
how you can have “real life” with- 
out a wife, so we think the following a 
better answer to your ladder, “Real 
Life” :— 
1. Real; 2, Weal; 3, Well; 4, Will; 5, 
Wile; 6, Wife; 7, Life. 
EDITOR’S NOTE.—Incidentally this solution 
is one step shorter than the one printed in 
our July 15 issue. 


Willie Willis Says— 
By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1931, by Publishers Syndicate) 





“That show man that told what kind of 
a boy you was by the bumps on your head 
got mixed up on me account of that rock 
Skinny threw.” 

“I wish I could hurry an’ get perfect 
like Papa, so I could play on Sunday aw 
not need any Sunday school.” 


His record in scholarship and in 
student activities at college brought 
him honor after honor. After his 
graduation he spent four years on 
the farm and then in January, 1927, 
was, as he described it, “literally 

taken off a hay wagon” 





with a total enroll- 
ment in 1931 of 1,820 
boys and girls in 4-H 
club projects; the old 
club boy is County 
Agent R. M. Reaves. 

“I remember just 
as distinctly as if it 
were today that first. 
year I was a club 
member,” said Mr. 
Reaves when I talked 
to him recently. “It 
was in 1911 and I 
made 72 bushels and 
one peck of corn on 
my acre. I won $25 





to become county 
agent in St. Clair 
County. He was trans- 
ferred to Cullman 
County in October, 
1930. 


Mr. Reaves has 35 
organized clubs in 
Cullman County, his 
largest club at Hance- 
ville having an enroll- 
ment of 116 boys. Bas- 
ketball and_ baseball 
tournaments help to 
hold the interest of 
the older boys. Re- 
cently he took the 
Logan Club, as the. 





al 





as the county prize. 
In 1912 I had corn 
which followed crim- 
son clover and again in 1913 I planted 
corn. I think it was Mr. John James, 
farmer, and demonstrator in the 
county at that time, who first got 
me interested. His is still one of 
the best farmers in Bibb County.” 

While still but a boy, Mr. Reaves 
was given full charge of his father’s 
farm. Twelve years ago next month 
he enrolled in agriculture at Au- 
burn, his savings from club work 
and farming paying all of his ex- 
penses the first two years. 


I POOPIE > 


MR. REAVES 


best all-round club in 
the county, to Farm- 
ers’ Week at Auburn and from there 
for a visit to other noted places in’ 
the state. His slogan now is, “One 
thousand club boys planting an acre 
of Austrian winter peas this fall.” 
Mr. Reaves gives the credit for the 
training that has led to his success 
to club work and to this: “My dad 
always gave me a part in what we 
did on the farm. Always from the 
time I was ten years old I had a colt 
or a brood sow or something else.” 
You can’t beat that combination! 
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INTERNATIONAL MOTOR TRUCK—1931 
Product of a Full Century of Manufacturing Experience 


Today the service of International Harvester in the field of Transportation goes far beyond Agriculture. Three-fourths of its 
great annual output in trucks is absorbed by Commerce and Industry—a striking demonstration of universal acceptance, proof 
of the merit in manufacture that grows out of generations of accumulated experience. 








McCormick took his reaper into the 
field on that eventful day in 1831, and 
first cut grain mechanically, an emigrant halted 
his oxen on the Virginia turnpike close at hand 
and came from his covered wagon to watch the 
strange scene. Here was the reaper at the begin- 


[Phiccormice tells that when Cyrus Hall 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


AND THE ROMANCE 





out of the elemental day of the reaper, stood in 
urgent need of better, faster locomotion for its 

roducts, and here was new opportunity. As far 
or as 1899, International Harvester illo its 
work as a pioneer of automotive development in 
this new field of need and promise. During the 
early years the Company began centering its 
efforts on the building of motor trucks— its con- 


ning of its fruitful career, and here was Trans- J pe : 
portation... waiting. Well might it wait! The f~ LLG eT ae ttLation_ cern, as always, was with the essential, basic 


destiny of Agriculture waited on that first trial 

of the reaper—Industry waited on Agriculture— 

and Transportation, so vital to the world, was 
_ waiting on them both. 
| _ In 1831 the vigor of America was clustered 

along the Atlantic. Only the boldest of the bold 

had ventured far afield. Thirteen million peo- 
ple inhabited the nation, a population that was 
centered but sixty miles from the Virginia farm 
where the dream of the reaper was coming true in 
the mind of McCormick and under his hand. The 
wilderness stretched into the vastness of the West. 
The resources of the future lay toward the settin 
sun, limitless and mysterious, at once the hope abi 
the hardship of the pioneer. 

The first great century of the reaper now comes 
| toa close. Long since has Transportation flung 

’ from its feet the Jeaden clogs. Inspired by progress 
at every hand, spurred onward by necessity, its 
|» Step has ever quickened to keep pace with Ameri- 
ean development. On flanged wheels of iron, on 
tires of rubber, on land, in air, and upon the sea, 
the fruits of Agriculture 


America is still a land of magnificent distances, but 
miles and hours are under a new control. Where 
once the Conestoga wagons and the prairie 
schooners of our forbears toiled their painful way 
across the trackless wastes now flows a A ceddncine 
traffic, unceasing as the tides, ever increasing. Three 
‘million miles eh iseouse provide America with a 
network of arteries for her restless needs. There is 
a motor truck in service on the roads for every 
eight families in this land. 

International Harvester’s entry into the field of 
automotive transport was a most logical step. 
Modern Agriculture, which had risen like a giant 


needs of humanity. It survived the blind and un- 
certain beginnings that mark the genesis of any 
new industry. It is proud of the steady growth of 
International truck manufacture that has reached 
new heights of excellence in the International 
Trucks of 1931. 

Today International Harvester ranks high 
among the leaders in the production of motor 
trucks, making a full range of models and capac- 

ities to meet all hauling requirements. Today its 
service to Transportation goes far beyond Agricul- 
ture. Three-fourths of its great annual output in 
trucks is absorbed by Commerce and Industry — 
a striking demonstration of universal acceptance, 
a demonstration of the merit in manufacture that 
grows out of generations of experience. 
Ce: * 

It is a hundred years since the McCormick reaper 
of 1831 stirred the New World into a dynamic 
awakening. International Harvester, celebrating 
the Centennial of that event, pledges its material 
resources, its matchless experience, and the spirit of 





mee eeuysrobome 1831 + CENTENNIAL OF THE M‘CORMICK REAPER < 1931 


its present generation to the 
making of a new Century 
of Progress. 





to the peoples of all lands. 
INTERNATIONAL 


HARVESTER 


COMPANY, 
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A young sailor declared that the world was not flat, 
but round, and he told his belief to all who would lis- 
ten. Finally gaining support, he made a voyage 
which opened the gates of a new world. 


A restless young blacksmith insisted that he could 
build a machine to harvest grain and save time and 
labor. After years of work he demonstrated the 
machine, but it took other years of telling and ex- 
plaining—advertising—before the public bought his 
machine. It brought a new era in farm life. 


Another young blacksmith believed he could make 
a plow that would scour. Many believed the touch 
of steel would poison the soil, and few had confid- 
ence in his project. But through years of labor and 
of telling and demonstrating, he gained recognition. 
It was important when he built the plow, but it was 
still more important when the public understood 
it and was ready to adopt it. 


The advertiser who sells you something makes a 
profit on it, but you and others who buy make far 
more profit. Advertising 











the level of living by telling people of better things. 
People live longer today than they used to, and they 
live larger lives. The grinding, killing drudgery 
that wore men and women out is done today by 
machines. 


Women were old at forty a few generations ago— 
now they may be young at sixty. A hundred mach- 
ines and manufactured products save their time and 
their strength, and lengthen their lives. They learn- 
ed of these new things through advertising. 


‘ It was 600 years from the time iron horseshoes were 


introduced in England until they came into general 
use. There was no advertising then. It took only 
20 years to put automobiles into common service, 
and through the mass production made possible 
by large use, to put the price within reach of the 
humble home. ; 


Advertising blazons the way to progress, to better 
health, to longer life and a life more abundant. The 
advertiser is your friend. His only hope of success is 

in the service he is able to render 





through the years has carried 
to the public the news of im- 
provements, and it has lifted 















Advertisers who come 
to your home through 
the columns of this paper 
are bringing you today’s 










messages of progress. 


through his product, because he 
knows advertising will not. sup- 
port a product without merit. 
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Bodies by Fisher are everywhere 
recognized for style, comfort, 


strength, and durability 


Bodies by Fisher for the Buick Eight are built to 
provide outstanding style, real comfort, complete 
security, and enduring value. They embody all those 
qualities which continually win pronounced prefer- 
ence for Fisher bodies among motorists everywhere. 


Fisher Bodies are beautifully appointed with long- 
wearing upholstery fabrics of the latest 
fashion. Thorough ventilation and added 
safety are provided by the Fisher non-glare 
vision-ventilating windshield. And scien- 
tific insulation not only protects against 
extreme temperatures but also makes the 





bodies exceptionally free from noise. 





Furthermore, Fisher composite wood-and-steel con- 
struction, with a bow-and-slat type roof, gives 
these bodies exceptional strength and safety 
throughout their long life of usefulness. 


Examine Bodies by Fisher on the Eight as Buick 

Builds It. You will find many superior features in 
them. And their value becomes even more 
impressive when you consider that only 

. Buick can supply this character of coach- 
craft in the Buick price field. Buick enjoys 
this distinct advantage because Buick is 
one of the General Motors cars—the only 
cars with Body by Fisher. 








FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors 
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Sturdy roof construction Spacious and inviting interiors Strong body panels 


Risid braces of heavy steel (1) secure the roof to the body frame Inspect the interior thoroughly. In Buick Bodies by Fisher, you Here are the body panels as Fisher makes them—in lar, 
of every Buick, closed car. Strong steel corner braces (2) reinforce find generous roominess, luxurious comfort, elegance. High grade units with all mouldings and window reveals formed Sieeceiy in 
: e entire body structure. And there is no other type of roof upholstery fabrics are used throughout—for side and head linings the metal, not nailed on. Thus, the front pillar cover (1) is formed 
goostraction so safe and sturdy as the Fisher bow-and-slat type as well as for seat cushions. And note the restful comfort of these 

. Be sure to get strength, stability, and safety in the body of cushions—Fisher controls exclusively the new type springs which 


your car. Prevent sagging, and assure enduring comfort. that of other cars in its price field. 














e, strong 


in a single piece. There are no mouldings to work loose, no ex- 
posed joints to open. Compare this construction on Buick with 


THE SMOOTHNESS OF AN EIGHT: THE ECONOMY OF A FOUR 


NEw PLYMOUTH 


FLOATING POWER 


ant FREE WHEELING 


Sedan (4-door 3-window), $635 


THERE MIGHT NEVER 
HAVE BEEN ANY SIXES AND EIGHTS 


AD some genius of twenty years ago dis- 
H covered “Floating Power” even the high- 
priced cars of today might be Fours. 

For Chrysler Motors engineers have now 
overcome the vibration inherent in old-fash- 
ioned Fours with a new kind of silken power 
—power as smooth as satin, as soft as velvet. 

Sixes and Eights were created—and Chrysler 
Motors engineers design some of the world’s 
finest for Dodge, Chrysler and DeSoto—because 
people objected to the constant tremor which 
four-cylinder engines send up through frame 
and body to driver and passengers. 

Floating Power, exclusive to Plymouth, 
changes all that by eliminating vibration. 

The new Plymouth retains all the simplicity, 
rugged strength, long life and economy of a 
Four with the smoothness of an Eight. 

Just imagine buying in the field of lowest 
price a car with 56 brake-test horsepower, with 
actual stop watch speeds of 65 to 70 miles an 
hour, with pick-up from a standing start to 40 
miles in 9.7 seconds—yet smooth and vibration- 
less as a fine Eight. 


Plymouth challenges the world of lowest- 
priced cars with an exclusive engineering tri- 
umph you must try for yourself fully to 
appreciate. 

Plymouth gives you Free Wheeling that 
brings to the field of lowest price the thrilling 
feature of high-priced cars which makes it pos- 
sible literally to glide through heavy traffic. 
You can shift between all forward speeds with- 
out declutching—easily, quickly, smoothly. 

Plymouth also gives a new easy-shift trans- 
mission. You can shift quickly from second to 
high and back again at speeds of 35 and 45 
miles an hour without clashing or grinding of 
gears even with Free Wheeling locked out. 

Chrysler Motors engineers have given the 
Plymouth a double-drop frame for lower center 
of gravity, greater safety and roadability, and 
finer style. 

On its rugged chassis, Plymouth carries full- 
size Safety-Steel bodies, scientifically insulated 
to prevent body squeaks and vibration. 

The New Plymouth is the only car in the low- 
est-price field that has self-equalizing internal 


hydraulic brakes—simplest and unexcelled for | 
safety and smoothness. a 

And Plymouth has an entirely new styling. — 
From radiator to tail light it is a creation of 4 
eye-compelling beauty of line and color—com- 
parable with far higher-priced cars. j 

We invite you to prove the superiority of the 7 
New Plymouth. See it. Ride in it. Drive it. 7 

Remember, the New Plymouth challenges ~ 
comparison with any car at or near its price— © 
in performance, in safety, in size, in luxury, in j 
quality, in value. Among cars of lowest price, | 
we believe you will find nothing to equal the | 
New Plymouth—the quality car for millions, 7 
with the Smoothness of an Eight and the | 
Economy of a Four. 1 


NEW PLYMOUTH BODY STYLES— Roadster ~ 
$535, Sport Roadster $595, Sport Phaeton $595, © 
Coupe $565, Coupe (with rumble seat) $610, * 
Convertible Coupe $645, Sedan (2-door) $575, 
Sedan (4-door 3-window) $635. All prices 
f.0.b. factory Wire wheels standard at no extra 7 


cost. Convenient time-payments may be arranged — 


NEW PLYMOUTH IS SOLD BY ALL CHRYSLER, DODGE AND DE SOTO DEALERS 
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dg E LOST the bag in the fight,” Roger said to 
Yarter. “Hunt around and you will find it.” 
“What about him?” Yarter jerked a thumb 

at Jimmy, who was a considerable distance off. 

Roger didn’t like the hint and snapped, “He’s all! 
right.” 

“What’s he doing here?” 

“He is with us.” 

“What are you doing here?” 

Bill took a hand, waving the gun careless like as 
he asked, “And what are you doing here?” 

Yarter scowled fiercer than 17 thunder clouds. “I 
am taking the trail for my health. Any objection, 
young feller?” 

“T’m not so sure.” Bill eyed him as though he was 
a worm. “I'am tempted to arrest you on suspicion.” 

Of course that was all applesauce, for none of us 
had the authority to arrest a June bug. A groan 
from Fox Face shifted our thoughts. 

“Say fellows, we must do something for him,” 
Roger said. 

“Leave him alone,” Yarter growled. He was on 
his hands and knees searching in the grass. “He’s 
playing off.” 

Fox Face didn’t look it. His eyes were closed, 
he was bleeding from his nose and mouth, and red 
welts from the club were swelling on his head and 
arms. 

“He’s no special friend of ours,” Roger said, “but 
we aren’t going to leave him here for you to bump 
off. Lend me a hand, boys, and we’ll carry him over 
to the spring.” 

It was the decent thing to do, so we lugged him 
across the clearing and along the side trail to the 
spring, where plenty of cold water opened his eyes. 

“Hello, kid,” he said, seeing Bill first. 

“Your memory is percolating,’ Bill said. “We 
haven’t ‘met since the day your friend lost his bill fold.” 

Fox Face didn’t seem crazy to talk about that and 
passed it over with, “I guess you kept that bum from 
cashin’ me in just now.” 

“You got what was coming to you,” Bill told him. 
“And it’s not over with. Think you can go around 
sticking up folks right under our noses?” 

“What you doing here?” 

“Doing here!” Bill threw out his chest. 
you know we are Trail Police?” 


“Don’t 


T WASN’T surprising that he hadn’t heard of it, for 

up to that minute no one on earth had, including Bill, 
But maybe at first he did believe it, for he added, 
“What you goin’ to do with me?” 

“We’re going to investigate the case,” Bill answered, 
as though he was the whole United States Supreme 
Court and the town selectmen to boot. 

Roger grinned at me and said to Fox Face, “You 
look pretty rocky. First you had better come down to 
our camp and get patched up. Can you walk?” 

“T ain’t goin’ to no camp.” 

“But we can’t stay here with you all day.” 

“Leave me.” 

“Then your friend will finish you off with a club. 
You can’t fight or run at present.” 

“Gimme my gun.” 

“And you would finish him off.” 

“Give him his. I ain’t afraid of him.” 

Roger shook his head. “We’re not going to have 
any duels.” 

“Where’s the bum?” Fox Face looked around. 

Roger flipped his revolver toward the north. “Hunt- 
ing for the bag of money that was lost in the scrap.” 

One of the man’s eyes was shut tight and his face 


2 


was swelling like a pan of bread dough, but I thought 
“he smiled as he repeated, “Lost?” : 


“You were searched be- 


“Sure,” Roger explained. 
Remember 


fore you came to and it wasn’t on you. 
dropping it?” 


Fox Face rolled the question around in his mind and 


finally said, “I musta dropped it. It was in my hand 
when he hit me with the club.” He started to sit up 
and flopped back with a groan. “Gimme 10 minutes,” 
mumbled. “I’m groggy.” Maybe he was, but his 


_ OMe open eye was bright. 


“Watch him,” Roger whispered to us. “I’m going 
scout around.” 


He was back in a quarter of an hour, “I have found 


“I BELIEVE,”” HE OPENED UP 

IN THAT SNOOTY WAY OF HIS, 

“THAT YOU HAVE A REVOLV- 

ER AND KNIFE BELONGING 
TO ME.” 


your camp,” he said, standing in front of Fox Face, 
who was sitting up. 

“No harm in that,” the man growled. 

Roger gave him a slow look. “Not in that alone,” 
he said. “But it shows you have been waiting here for 
several days to rob Yarter.” 

“That’s premeditated crime,” Bill put in. 
had malice aforethought against Yarter.” 

“How you know his name?” 

“The Trail Police know a lot. It’s our business, I 
can tell you the very day you came up the mountain.” 

“What of it, kid? I only been out on a little vacation.” 

Bill glared at him as a bishop might eye a toad. 
“You came here planning robbery and now you're 
guilty of it.” 

“You ain’t goin’ to run me in, kids?” 

“Sure. Eh, Roger?” Bill said. 

Roger looked down at his father’s shoes and I know 
he was thinking that if he was to fill them he must be 
square. Still, it was no easy matter to side with Yarter, 


“You 


“who was his mother’s enemy and maybe his father’s 


It would have been a hanged sight easier to 


murderer. 
But Roger 


give Fox Face a gun and let him go. 
wasn’t that kind. 

“Tt makes no difference what we know about Yar- 
ter,” he finally said to us. ‘We must play fair and 
help him out of this if we can.” 


OX Face gave him a one-eyed glare. “Ah, rats, 

kid. Way off here in the woods? Fergit it.” 

But, you see, law enforcement was born in Roger. 

“No,” he said, and there was a kick in that word. 
“You have committed highway robbery and we are not 
going to wink at it.” 

Fox Face threw a stone into the spring. “You got 
the drop on me and can run me in if you wanta. But 
listen, when Yarter won’t complain against me and the 
judge lets me go, you’re goin’ to feel cheap.” 

Roger smiled. “There’s no question about his mak- 
ing a complaint against you.” 

“Oh, there ain’t?”’” The man smiled as much as he 
could. “Kid, that bird’d cut off his right hand ‘fore 


he’d squeal on me.” 
“There’s no sense in that. He just tried to kill you.” 


“There’s a difference ’tween killin’ and squealin’. 
“We'll see. Hold the prisoner, brother officers,” 
Roger grinned and beat it out of sight again. 


ye 


He wasn’t grinning when he came back. “This 
gets my goat,” he told us. “Yarter is up there on 
his hands and knees like a wild man, turning every 
leaf and blade of grass in the clearing.” 

“He ain’t found the bag yet!’’ Fox Face chuckled. 

“No. And when I mentioned having you arrested 
he was ready to murder me. What's the idea?” 

“Oh, it’s a little business matter.” 

“When the money is found he will feel different,” I 
thought aloud. 

“Stand up!” Roger snapped to Fox Face, for he 
was getting fed up on monkey fooling. “Now, search 
him again, fellows, he must have it on him.” 

But hit me with an oyster if any of us could find the 
least sign of it. It simply wasn’t there. Even Bill was 
so stumped that he said, “If neither of ‘em want our 
help, we might as well drop the case.” 

“Then gimme my gun back,” Fox Face said. 

Roger wheeled on him. “You can’t have your gun. 
This fool business isn’t going to wind up in murder if 
we can help it. You are going down to camp with us, 
if we have to drag you. We will protect you until you 
can take care of yourself and then you will get out. 
But you and your bosom friend over there won’t get 
your guns back.” 


CHAPTER X 


Bowe tell the world here was a mystery that would 
rattle the loose ideas in anyone’s think box. 
A bag big enough to be plainly seen had been lost in 
broad daylight in an open piece of ground while six 
people of average eyesight stood around within a few 
feet of it. We saw Fox Face take it. He wasn’t out 
of our sight for a second and yet when the fight was 
over he didn’t have it. If he had lost it—and what else 
could have happened to it?—it must be in a 20-foot 
circle. But it wasn’t. You might think Yarter had 
found it and hidden it, but, remember, we had all 
looked for it before he did. 

There was Jimmy. Yes, there was Jimmy. The 
way he had stuck around Fox Face and then vamoosed 
might make a stranger suspect him; but it didn’t go 
with Roger and Bill and me. 

“What do you make of it?” I whispered to Bill, as 
we went down the trail. 

“I’m thinking,” was all he had to say. Which was 
about what the rest of us were doing. 

But there was one thing as plain as the tail on a cat; — 
Yarter was not the soft-boiled (Continued on page 26) 
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SN’T it true that any visit is more successful 

when you’re wearing a snappy hat and a be- 

coming new coat? And that a party becomes 
an event when you look your best in a soft colored 
new frock? Indeed isn’t any occasion more ex- 
citing when you have the right clothes? 


Probably a lot of you girls are now making 
plans to go to college this fall and you want to 
have just the right kind of clothes. Perhaps you 
have very little to spend on a school outfit and yet 
you aspire to be one of the best dressed girls on 
the campus. Who is the best dressed girl? Is she 
the one who has conspicuous, perishable clothes or 
is she the girl who has a few well chosen costumes 
which are. suitable and becoming? Isn’t being 
well dressed a matter of having just the costume 
that fits the particular occasion? 


[* YOU will sit down with a pencil and paper 
and think through the approaching year as 
nearly as you can, it will help you plan your school 
“trousseau.”’ Of course if you are going to attend 
the state university you will not need exactly the 
same type clothes that you will need if you are 
going off to boarding school or to a woman’s col- 
lege. Think of the different occasions during the 
year that require distinctly different clothes. 


First, there must be something suitable for the 
trip to school. Do you plan to go by bus, automo- 
bile, or by train? Or will it be an overnight trip 
ona Pullman? After you get to school will you 
have the right kind of clothes for registration the 
first day? Will the professors and teachers get a 
favorable first impression of you from your sensible 
yet stylish clothes. There may bea little informal 
tea at the president’s home or perhaps a formal 
dance at one of the sorority or fraternity houses. 
You will attend Sunday school and church, go to 
town on shopping trips, and go on hikes, but the 
chief business of the year will be going to and 
from classrooms. 

Make a mental inventory of the clothes you had 
last year. If you bought a winter coat, it will cer- 

tainly do again this year. Can’t you make that light 
weight wool dress a little bit longer by putting a 
yoke in the skirt or buying a remnant of silk for 
a blouse and making a little short jacket out of 
the original waist? Long blouses belted in at the 
waist will be very good this winter. The styles 
now are such that you can remodel your last year’s 
clothes so they will be very smart looking—that is, if 
you are ingenious. Study the fall fashion books or 
visit some of the ready-to-wear shops and get some 


ONGFELLOW said, “The thoughts of youth are 

long, long thoughts.” Those of us who are not 
too old to remember the struggles of our own youth 
toward a higher mental and spiritual plane know that 
is true. And as we grow older we come to realize that 
the world marches forward largely because of the dar- 
ing, the intrepidity, the confidence, the resolute determi- 
nation of its youth. 

It was Ruth, the young Moabitess, who taught us 
our first great lesson'in family loyalty. Joan of Arc 
was only a girl of 13 when she first realized the tre- 
mendous need of her country and she was just 17 when 
she triumphantly led the army of the King of France 
to victory over the English. It took Charles Lindbergh, 
a boy scarcely in his twenties, to give the world its first 
real demonstration of the possibilities in the application 
of the principles of the science of aviation. Over and 
over again the world has learned great lessons from 
young men and young women, who, because of the spirit 
of youth\ which does not recognize defeat, accomplished 
the seemingly impossible. 










Youth is the age of idealism. There is striving in 
the heart of every normal boy and girl to do the right, 
to know the! truth. Sometimes that striving manifests 









By LILLIAN L. KELLER 





























ideas for making over that last year’s dress which 
seems out of style. 


The new fall fabrics are very attractive and less ex- 


‘““Good Manners—A Letter 


By? LOIS P. DOWDLE 


itself in the struggle for an education. I know per- 
sonally many girls who have been so determined to get 
an education that even though there was no money on 
hand they simply were not daunted. Their courage and 
pluck were measured by their ambition. Most of the 
boys and girls who get an education by their own efforts 
learn that service is the price they must pay for it, but 
they also come to know that the rewards from service 
rendered far exceed the sacrifice made. 

The greatest responsibility which any boy or girl 
has is to himself, because youth is the beginning of 
life and youth must get ready to serve. That prepara- 
tion calls for help along many lines, not the least of 
which is learning how to live with other people. 

Not long ago, Dorothy Dix, that well known and 
greatly loved writer who has helped thousands of peo- 
ple with the solution of their problems, was writing on 
that very subject. She said: “Good manners are a 
letter of credit that the world honors at sight, and they 
will carry a man or woman farther than talent or in- 
dustry or all the cardinal virtues”’ She-told the story 
of two young men who came under observation. They 
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Being Well Dressed for College 


pensive than last year’s. There are spongy woolens 
in nubbed and diagonal weaves for sports and 
school dresses. Then there are thin. wools, plaids, 
checks, velveteen, and the newly revived serges 
for fall frocks and ensembles. Tapestry woolens 
and the new wool prints will be just as popular as 
the dull faced printed silk crepes. Chiffon, taffeta, 
satin, embroidered fabrics, and nets are good for 
evening clothes. 


WO or three dark silk or light weight wool 

dresses will probably be enough for school 
wear and also for church or shopping trips. When 
the weather gets colder these may be worn under 
a heavy coat. Some kind of a simple afternoon 
dress is almost necessary if you plan to go away 
from home. ; 


Shoes and hose are very important items in 
your wardrobe. Low heeled shoes with a broad 
last and long enough vamp can be bought in two 
shades of brown, or brown and tan. They are 
both comfortable and good looking. Every girl 
should have one pair of “dress-up” shoes but these 
should be worn when the occasion demands and 
not to school or on long walks or hikes. Service 
weight silk stockings are the only kind of silk hose 
suitable to wear to school. Some stores are show- 
ing attractive cotton sport hose. 


Knitted dresses or dark silk dresses do not call 
for the frilly perishable underclothes that many 
girls buy for school wear. Silk or rayon knitted 
undergarments are easily washed out and dried. 
Elaborate lace trimmed slips, step-ins, and ‘night- 
ies” are not practical for school wear. Pongee pa- 
jamas trimmed with bright colored bias folds are 
attractive and easily laundered. 


A raincoat and a sweater are desirable but not 
actual necessities. A sport costume is, in the aver- 
age college, almost a necessity. Do not interpret 
sport costume as any of the nondescript garments 
we so often see starting off for a mountain hike. 
The girl who selects a serviceable short skirt, a 
soft cotton or silk shirt, bright sweater, and wears 
low heeled walking shoes and full length sport 
hose can be a charming companion all the way on 
the hike and not have her escort or friends 
ashamed of her on the way home. 

The main thing to remember in planning your 
school outfit is to have the right. thing for every 
occasion. This does not mean a lot of expensive dresses 
but it means a few well chosen, becoming clothes suit- 
able for school activities. 


of Credit” 


had extraordinary ability but they failed to get the 
position for which they had long worked and which 
they were eminently qualified to fill because their table 
manners were so poof. The heads of the firms had 
taken these boys out to lunch but afterward they said, 
“We simply could not send out men to represent us 
who ate with their knives and used their forks like 
shovels.” It was a price they couldn’t afford to pay. 


The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist reaches more than 
a million subscribers. In the homes into which the 
paper goes there are in the neighborhood of two mil- 
lion boys and girls who are struggling for mastery over 
themselves. As a part of its service to these young 
people the Home Department of the paper carries a 
column on good manners conducted by Margaret White 
Blair. Mrs. Blair was reared on a Kentucky farm and 
worked with farm people in Florida. We believe her 
articles are filling a very real need in the lives of the 
young people on our Southern farms. 

We hope you like this column. We need your sug- 
gestions to make it of the greatest possible help. Won't 
you send us a letter telling us if you think Mrs. Blair's 
articles are of help and suggesting some of the topics 
you would like her to write about? 
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New Styles for Fall 


ONTRAST is cleverly expressed in the smart frock for youthful figures, 
No. 7262, by the shaped upper yoke section that crosses diagonally from 
right to left, forming a triangular neck line. Crepe in contrasting: colors, sheer 
wool with satin, or velvet with crepe are all suggested for this stylish new 
fall model. Designed in 3 sizes: 16, 18, and 20 years, 
or 34, 36, and 38 inches bust measure. An 18-year size 
will require 334 yards of 39-inch material with % yard 

of contrasting material for yoke, belt, and cuffs. 








(re 
aa Printed percale in blue and white was chosen for 
the dainty morning porch frock, No. 7180. Collar and 
cuffs are of organdie. 
¥ Designed in 4 sizes: 
Small, 34-36; medium, 
38-40; large, 42-44; 
\ @ and extra large, 46-48 
\ Pai inches, bust measure. 
A medium size will 
require 334 yards of 
S 35-inch material. 
\ mS Twin prints in the 
4 eS popular 0 Pe 
¢ are combined to make 
AY | wc > the distinctive model, 
sss |:/[- No. 7257. The dress 
ee Pex is made in coat effect 
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with the fronts lapped at a surplice closing. 
Smart double revers trim the surplice line. 
Designed in 5 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches, bust measure. A 38-inch size will re- 
quire 254 yards of 39-inch material for the 
waist, sleeve, and yoke portions, and for the 
upper revers, and 234 yards for the under 
revers, skirt, and belt. 


Neck facings shaped in the front to form a long tab, plait fullness under the 
arm, and “cookie shaped” pockets comprise the outstanding features in the frock 
for little girls, No. 7272. There is a choice of two sleeves—long as shown in the 
large view, or short puff sleeves. For one’s best frock, crepe de Chine, with 
a contrasting color for the bands, or wool challis would be lovely; for lots 
of tubbings, cotton prints, broadcloth, or linen are suggested. Designed in 3 
sizes: 2, 4, and 6 years. A 4-year size will require 2% yards of 29-inch material. 





Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 713 Glenn St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Price 





Fashions containing designs for women, misses, and children. Price, 15c. 


15 cents each. For other patterns, send for our new Fall Book of 
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MEN VOTE x x 
WIVES STARTLED! 





““LANDSLIDE’’ FOR COCONUT BRINGS PROMPT ACTION! 











Man being questioned by Inquiring Re- 
porter as to his ideas of what is “‘good 
eating.”’ Note his pleased expression as he 
tells reporter—then read his answer here. 








COCONUT SEA FOAM FROSTING 


1 cup brown sugar, firmly packed 
¥% cup boiling water % teaspoon vanilla 
1 egg white, stiffly 3% cup Baker’s Coco- 
beaten nut 
Combine sugar and water. Place over low 
flame and stir constantly until sugar is dis- 
solved and mixture boils. Continue cooking 
until a small amount of syrup forms a soft 
ball in cold water, or spins a long thread 
when dropped from tip of spoon (240° F.). 
Pour syrup in fine stream over egg white, 
beating constantly. Add vanilla. Continue 
beating until stiff enough to spread on 
cake. Spread on cake and sprinkle thickly 
with coconut while frosting is still soft. 
(All measurements are level.) 


TOASTED COCONUT ICE CREAM 
See page 30 in free recipe book. Mail coupon. 


BAKER’S 
COCONUT 


A product of General Foods Corporation 


COCONUT 
AT ITS BEST! 






Baker’s Premium Shred is 
triple-sealed. Fragrant and 
luscious when you open it up. 































What kind of dessert will put a 
husband into his happiest frame 
of mind? From the husbands, 
themselves, comes the answer: 

Stopped by Inquiring Reporters 
on the streets of leading cities, 
men have spoken freely. Their 
answers show: 

Men love coconut. Coconut pie, 
coconut cake, anything so it’s co- 
conut. They want coconut dishes 
often—and _in the restaurants, 
where they do the choosing, they 
get them often—far more often 
(here’s what wives have never 
dreamed) than they’ve been get- 
ting them at home! 

Restaurants and lunch rooms 
prove it’s true. And wives (in 
cities, in towns, on the farms) 
have put the thing to the test in 
their own homes, and report 
enthusiastically. 

“T am amazed!”’ reads one of 
the many such letters received. 
“My simplest cake or pie wins 
my husband’s praise, if I just 
‘dress it up’ with coconut!” 

To-day—try it yourself! Try a 
cake with the Coconut Sea Foam 
Frosting told of here. A new treat! 
And if you want it to be especially 
luscious and flavorous, heed this: 


Be sure to get the better 
coconut... 


Baker's Premium Shred 


It’s creamy ... fresh... fragrant 
. .. delicious! Shredded from the 
finest coconuts of the tropics, and 
kept moist and fresh in a triple- 
sealed package, Baker’s Premium 
Shred is marvelously tender and 
meaty. And remember—Baker 
also prepares the moist-packed 
coconut—Southern Style—which 


comes in a tin! Delicious! 
© 1931, G. F. CORP, 


FREE! 


New 40-page recipe booklet-—bring- 
ing 117 delicious coconut recipes! 





Genera Foops, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Please send me your brand-new 40- 
page Coconut recipe book (free). — 


P. F.-6-31 


Name. 





A ddi Tess. 





City State. 
Fill in completely—print name and 
oddrese 


Lf you live in Canada, address General 
Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ontario, 
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By VIRGINIA HARRIS HARROLD 


Professor of Home Economics, Georgia State 
College of Agriculture 


a blessing because of their jovial disposi- 

tion, but overweight can be a _ menace, 
Often these same people would be even more 
cheerful if their feet didn’t hurt so much, or if 
they were not worried about that heart trouble the 
doctor diagnosed, or if they were not self-conscious 
and sensitive about their figures. 


W: SOMETIMES feel that fat people are 


A safe bet for a good disposition for growing 
young people is a few pounds over the standard 
_ weight. In order to look well, feel weil, and do 
their work well women under thirty should weigh 
about four to six per cent above the standard and 
should sleep nine hours every night. Mothers might 
try this prescription on their revolting young 
daughters and sons. 


But this article was started as a lesson for the 
mothers themselves. If we can improve their dispo- 
sitions they will be much better able to guide their 
sons and daughters. 


HE seriousness of overweight has been realized 

by the insurance companies for many years be- 
cause it has greatly influenced the death rate of their 
policyholders. They say, “You are a bigger risk 
than the person of normal or below normal weight 
when you are over thirty years of age. We expect vou 
to die sooner, therefore, your rate is higher.” If over- 
weights are such risks to these companies, think how 
much risk they are to themselves and their families. 

Fat people are all conscious of the external disad- 
vantages or handicaps of fifty or sixty extra pounds in 
flat feet, overheating in summer, and impeded locomo- 
tion, but we should realize that the internal organs are 
working under even greater disadvantages. The mus- 
cles and blood vessels become clogged with fat and 
heart trouble often develops. Likewise, the kidneys, 
liver, lungs, and pancreas that were built -to carry on 
the job for a person weighing 160 pounds have some 
difficulty in doing the same job for 250 pounds. If the 
diaphragm is padded with heavy fat it loses some of 
its power to push the air out of the lungs and breath- 
ing is interfered with. This person has probably eaten 
pounds of sugar in the form of candy, cake, pies, and 
preserves along with pounds of starch and has over- 
worked his pancreas continuously. This is ample ex- 
cusé for a case of diabetes. Joslin, an authority on 
the subject of diabetes, has said that overweight makes 
a person from two times to forty times more suscepti- 
ble to this terrible disease than the person of normal 
weight. 


n° WE grow older the tone of our whole body slows 
down and we actually need less food than when 
young even if activity is not considered. Exercise, too, 
seldom fails to diminish in duration and in intensity ; 
yet the appetite for food continues or even increases. 
Age, too, requires dignity, sedateness, which means 
doing things calmly and slowly, in contrast to the im- 
petuous, excitable youngster. It is obvious which re- 
quires the more energy. 


A.ll these things influence the rate that we store fat, 


FWhat to Do to 





‘ing make that splendid raw material indigestible and 


- . 


but our focd habits probably control 
overweight more than anything else. 
This is fortunate because we have direct 
control of them. The body is a mar- 
velous machine, but unlike other engines 
that are overloaded with fucl it does not 
burn all this up at once and make us 
work at top speed until that is used up, 
but burns it only as the body calls for it 
to do work. If some food is left over 
from this necessary process it is trans- 
posed into fat and stored for a rainy day. 
This day never comes for some people and 
they keep on eating more than they need 











THIS ONE PIECE OF PIE 
MAY YIELD AS MUCH AS 
450 CALORIES. 


INSTEAD OF A BIT OF CAB- 
BAGE AS A _ SIDE DISH, 
TAKE TWO OR THREE CUP- 
FULS OF RAW SHREDDED 
CABBAGE, 


NONE OF THESE FOODS, 
EXCEPT THE BANANAS AND 
POTATOES, ARE FATTEN- 
ING, AND EVEN THEY MAY 
BE EATEN WHEN BREAD IS 
OMITTED FROM THE MEAL. 


for the amount of work they do and continuously store 
up more fat. All food, then, if eaten in sufficient quan- 
tity, could make us fat but many foods are much more 
concentrated than.others and smaller quantities of them 
will give us more calories than large quantities of some 
others. For example, one pound of pure fat will give 
us more than 4,000 calories and one pound of sugar 
less than half that many, but one pound of raw turnip 
greens will yield only a little more than 100 calories 
when they are cooked, if no fat is added to them. 


FPSOFLE are fond of fried foods, starches, and 
sweets and eat them instead of bulky vegetables and 
fruits. From a recent study of the food habits of rural 
people in one of our Southern States, the worker found 
that 61 per cent of all the eggs they ate were fried; 
42 per cent of the fruit was in pies; 83 per cent of the 
meat was fried, and 95 per cent of the vegetables were 
cooked with fat meat. All of these methods of cook- 
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heap on it calories of fat that only give us more energy 
to use up, more heat for our bodies, and more addi- 
tional weight. Although farm women work hard, usu- 
ally from sunup to sundown, they still get fat because 
of the kind of food they eat and because of the quantity, 

It isn’t easy to reduce, but it has been done sanely and 
safely, simply by controlling one’s food intake. Mrs, 
Mary Swartz Rose, a nutritionist of Columbia University, 
recommends the following: “Eat food with much vege- 
table fiber as it gives a sense of fullness, which is a part 
of the normal satisfaction of hunger. There need be no 
limit to the quantity of lettuce, cabbage, string beans, 
greens, okra, squash, and fruits and there should be a 
real effort to increase the quantity of such food to many 
times what is ordinarily eaten. In- 
stead of two or three lettuce leaves, 
take at least half a solid head; in- 
stead of a bit of cabbage as a side 


T. 











: all ‘v 
dish, take two or three cupfuls of tric 
raw shredded cabbage.” Do not use or 1 
fat in cooking but let the person out « 
actually see the piece of butter he must 
is allowed. Mineral oil may be used we Cc 
instead of regular salad oil for ied. 
making salad dressings but care co 
should be taken in the quantity of stays 
this dressing eaten because of the knov 
laxative quality of the oil. It 
A suggested menu for a day is of 19 
as follows :— ing 
dress 
; BREAKFAST mesh 
; One-half cantaloupe. simp! 
J One biscuit. ably 
One soft-boiled egg. la ga 
Black coffee or milk. de 
DINNER Bees 
One serving of meat (no fried meat, cotto 
and pork only once a week). r 
: String beans. ie 
j Okra. BASE 
; Raw cabbage with mineral oil dress- they’r 
ing. need 
One corn muffin. E 
One tablespoon butter for bread or P 
vegetable. m 
Buttermilk. neces: 
One baked apple. just ¢ 
SUPPER to gr 
Tomato stuffed with hard-cooked egg is an 
and cucumber, and d 
Lettuce, and 4 
One slice of whole wheat bread. tion 
Figs. 
Buttermilk, and t 
using 
a wee 
ant b 
deodo 
shavit 
pilato 
derari 
The 
time 
three 
thoug 
Bathi: 
thing 
and fe 
in wh 
ing: so 
ing. 
Use a 
_ mende 
or a 
perfur 
. gently 
evapo! 
spray 
One small potato or one-half an ear of fresh corn dust v 
may be substituted for the bread at either dinner or the fr 
supper. Some people have found the elimination of you ar 
bread at all meals and rich desserts all that is necessary § , If y 
for a loss of a few pounds, and this is an excellent way @ # Tigh 
to begin. The ment outlined above contains vitamins @ on ar 
and minerals necessary for health but it is low im — a | 
calories. Hunger between meals may be controlled by © ‘to dre 
a cup of hot tea, or just a drink of water but remem comet 
ber that bottled drinks and sweets of all kinds add more # even < 
calories. § ray 
: and yo 
The best way to reduce is never to let yourself get you m 
very fat and when you begin to gain be smart enough ( “yard” 





to cut out some of those rich foods and your battle will 
be won—if you stick to it. A general rule for all @ 
those who have a tendency to be fat is to form habits | 
of eating smaller quantities rather than larger quantt- 
ties as they grow older; avoid rich desserts, sweets, and 
pastries; substitute vegetables for bread and cereals; — 
substitute fruits for desserts, and exercise daily. . 
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SALLY 
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: energy 

re addi- 

rd, usu- 

because 

juantity, 

1ely and 

. Mrs, 

iversity, Cool and fragrant as a Souther 

h vege- 

S a part Can we no 

d be no 

; beans, 

Id be a 

(Oo many 

ten. In- 

der HE dog days are here, when often 

ug ey we’re so “dog tired and het up” that 

Pe side all 'we want to do is to sit under an elec- 

pfuls of tric fan. We almost don’t care whether 
not use or not we look as if we’d “just stepped 
person out of a bandbox”! But we do care! We 

itter he must care, more than ever. And anyway 
be used we can take courage when we think back 
oil for to our poor bandbox grandmother who 

ot cs had to run her fan by hand power and 
a was all done up in hoopskirts and _ stiff 

ntity of stays and 12 petticoats and Heaven only 

of the knows what else! 

It is hardly necessary to tell Miss Dixie 
day is of 1931 that one of the first steps in look- 
ing cool and dainty is to 
dress so. Wear soft, open- 
mesh light colored materials, 
simply made and comfort- 
ably loose. And never wear 

‘a garment a second time 
after it has been wet with 
perspiration. Silk, rayon, or 
d meat, cotton crepe underclothes and 
your hose can be washed and 
rinsed in a jiffy as soon as 
1 dresge they’re taken off, and they 
need no ironing. 
read of ate longing is the greatest sum- 
mertime enemy of beauty, yet it is 
necessary to good health, so you must 
just grin and bear it. But you don’t have 
to grin and bear perspiration odor—that 
ked egg is an unpardonable sin against beauty 
and daintiness. You can check all odor, 
i and you can harmlessly check perspira- 


tion in small areas such as the armpits 
and thus avoid staining your clothes, by 
using a liquid deodorant about three times 
a week, with a cream or powder deodor- 
ant between times. Don’t use a liquid 
deodorant within 24 hours before or after 
shaving under your arms or using a de- 
pilatory, but remember that: hairless un- 
derarms are easier to keep dainty. 


The fundamental recipe for summer- 
time freshness might be expressed by 
j three S’s—showers, soap, and soda—al- 

though the shower may be a tub or basin. 

Bathing, bathing, bathing is the only 

thing that will really keep you looking 
_ and feeling fresh and cool. A tepid bath 

in which you dissolve a half-box of bak- 
ing soda is the most cooling and refresh- 
ing. Stay in the tub 20 or 30 minutes. 

Use a lava soap, a medicinal soap recom- 
mended to neutralize perspiration acids, 

or a soap fragranced with your favorite 
| perfume. Rinse with cooler water, dry 
gently and not quite thoroughly (the 

evaporation helps to cool you off), then 
' spray with your favorite toilet water and 








h corn ™ dust with talcum or bath powder to match 
ner of the fragrance of your toilet water, and 
ion of | YU are as dainty and sweet as a flower. 

sessary If your hair is bobbed, you can wash 
nt way ™ Jt Tight in the tub, using a liquid sham- 
tamins ™ P00 and plenty of rinse water. Shampoo 


_ often in summer because perspiration, be- 
“sides making your hair sticky and hard 
to dress, is apt to make it fall out, and 
| Sometimes gives a sour odor to the hair 
fven a few days after a shampoo. A 
Spray bath is fine for rinsing your hair 
and your body. (And, by the way, have 
® You mothers of youngsters seen the new 
rd” showers on a heavy standard, to 
be attached to the garden hose? They 
"Make Mary’s and Tommie’s baths a lark 

nstead of an ordeal, and their bathing 
S give it a “beach” atmosphere!) 
















OUR face needs less creaming in 


, Summer and more soap and skin without transposing. 
ic or astringent. You are almost com- found on the Pickin’s 





rie: iia hc 


Beauty Under Our Fans! | 





MAKER 





n breeze 
urmuring through our own magnolia trees 
We should like to be these summer days. 


t? Just try our bandbox ways! 
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BY 13-YEAR-OLD BEGINNER 
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pelled to use a cream rouge and a heavier 

powder than usual if you expect make-up 

to stay on. But don’t expect too much! 

If your face perspires freely, and is a 

bit oily, too, you have to treat it as you , 
do the dishes—just wash over and over ! 
again. And then be patient as Job about | 
powdering it again and again. It helps 
a lot to pat it with witch-hazel or astrin- | 
gent after each washing as this tends to | 
close the pores so that perspiration flows 

less freely and the skin takes powder 
better. Ice, wrapped in a soft cloth and |g 
rubbed on the face, has the same effect | 
and is cooling, too. Ice or cold water if 
dropped over the veins of | 

the wrist definitely cools the ; im 
blood. An ice water com-/} # 

press on the back of your|{ 
neck at night or during | 
your afternoon nap will help | & 
you to fight heat insomnia | : 
and to get your _ beauty} 
sleep in spite of the weather. | 


Do less stewing in sum-| 
mer. I mean that both ways. | 
Try to ayoid rush, . hurry, | 
and excitement as much as/| 
you can, and if you’re the mother of a be 
family, cook less. Plan cool meals of | 
vegetables, fruits, and salads rather than 
hot, cooked meats, breads, and pastries, 
for these latter are heat producing foods, 
and both you and your family are better 
off without them. Remember, too, for | 
health and beauty’s sake to drink water, 
water, water. Don’t let your body en- 
dure a drouth even if your crops must. 


You'll be surprised how the keeping of | 
| 
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Mrs. F. J. Beitharz lives 
on @ Ih-acre 
near Janesville, i 


Mrs. F. J. Beilharz, 
winner of 5 jelly and jam prizes 
at the 1930 Wisconsin State Fair, 
describes the surprising outcome 
of a jelly-making ‘‘speed’’ con- 
test in which she met defeat at 
the hands of her little Janes- 
ville neighbor, Miss Marie Kemp. 






IWISCONSIN JELLY CHAMPION 
ALWAYS knew my jellies 


e es -“ 

7 I were pretty fine because 
I have always won so many 
prizes with them, and I 
thought I was pretty quick 
at making jellies, too! 
“But when my neighbor’s 
little girl, Marie Kemp, 


these few simple health and beauty rules 
will lighten the burden of the summer’s | 
heat, and how surely looking dainty and | challenged me to a speed 
immaculate and fresh “as though you'd | oe contest, and then beat me by 
just stepped out of a bandbox” will make outtocootin 12 minutes more than half an hour, you 
you feel cooler and more in tune with the can be sure I was surprised. As for our two high 
gladsome light-hearted beauty of sum- |school teachers, Mrs. R.J. Cunningham and Mrs. 
mer ! J.B. Carr, who had agreed to judge our little jelly- 
making contest, they just couldn’t get over it. 
“‘We both put our grape juice mixture on to boil 
at the very same instant. And exactly 11 min- 
utes and 56 seconds later, Marie had eight glasses 





Climb Down Our Ladder 







































































of jelly cooling in the window. It was more than 
1 SOME half an hour later before I was through. 
‘*When I asked Marie for her secret she told me 
2 it was Certo. I was surprised to hear that al- 
though she had made jelly only four times in 
her life, she had never had a failure. 
3 ‘Since that day I have made three batches of 
jelly with Certo myself, and I think it’s the most 
4 wonderful kitchen help I have ever discovered. 
It saves so much time and trouble, and the jelly 
tastes so much better, too, because the flavor 
5 BODY doesn’t all boil off. Why, at next summer’s State 
Fair I ought to win a dozen prizes instead of the 
five I won this last summer! 
6 “IT almost forgot to say that Certo also saves me 
money on my jelly—about 2 4 cents a glass. You 
7 see, since I need to boil my juices only one min- 
ute now, not a single bit boils away. And I get 
‘ fully half again more glasses. 
9 
FREE! 
” WINS The famous Certo jelly expert, 
Elizabeth Palmer, has prepared 





































a new booklet, ‘‘Secrets of the 
Jam Cupboard,’’ which con- 
tains many recipes for exquisite 
desserts and salads using jams 
and jellies. Simply fill in coupon 
et the right and mail today. 


(Copyright by Public Ledger) 


Here’s a triplet to solve. Some-Body- 
Wins by climbing down a rung at a time, 
changing one letter only in each step 
An answer will be 
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Miss Marie Kemp is only 13 years 


old and yet she defeated Mrs. 
Beilharz in a jelly-making contest. 


“This is the first advertisement I have ever 
written, and I hope it will induce all those who 
may read it to give Certo a good thorough trial.” 


WHAT CERTO IS 
Mrs. Beilharz has told you what Certo does. 
Now we shall tell you what Certo is! 


Certo is fruit pectin, the substance in fruit juice 
that makes your jelly ‘‘jell.’’ We extract it from 
pure fruit, refine it, concentrate it, then bottle it. 
Now those who still make jelly without Certo 
must boil down their fruit juice until whatever 
pectin it contains becomes concentrated enough 
to make the mixture jell. This sometimes takes 
almost an hour. And, since every single fruit 
contains a different amount of pectin, results 
are always uncertain. 

With Certo and the tested Certo recipes all this ~ 
risk and bother are eliminated. You simply fol- ~ 
low the recipes, adding Certo exactly as directed. — 
Instantly the correct amount of pectin is pro- 
vided. Your jelly jells with scarcely one minute’s 
boiling. And, because no fruit juice boils away, 
you often obtain half again more glasses. 

Your jelly, moreover, will be better in color and 
more delicious tasting. With Certo, you see, 
you can always use the fully ripe fruit. And the 
flavor does not boil away. * 
Now please remember in making jelly that every ~ 
fruit is different. That is why we have devel- — 
oped definite, scientific recipes for each fruit. — 
Ninety-three of these recipes are included in @ ~ 
booklet under the label on the Certo bottle. : 
Already more than 4,000,000 jelly makers are — 
using these recipes with Certo for better, quicker, — 
less expensive jelly. Certo is a product of General — 


Foods Corporation . .. It is sold by your grocer. © 
©1931 G. F.Corp 
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ne CS CD Cae CS tee Ga KD CLS SED Oe SON Sl 
GENERAL FOODS, BATTLE CREEK, MICH.; 
(In Canada, address: General Foods, Ltd., Co- — 
bourg, Ont.) Please send me Miss Palmer’s new — 
booklet “Secrets of the Jam Cupboard” and her — 
booklet of 93 recipes. C(P.F. 8-15-31) 
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any other type. 
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ELL, what is plumbing? 

That seems to be a question. 
But rather than debate it here 
we will just consider that it includes the 
labor and material necessary to pipe 
water in a house and sewage out. So 
really plumbing is divided into two very 
definite parts—labor and materials. In 
discussing this question of plumbing, let 
us first consider the labor and see just 
what we do get when we buy good 
plumbing labor. 





Plumbers are notorious for their 
ability to run up time on the job and to 
charge plenty for their time. Many of 
them have the happy faculty of forget- 
ting tools. Then they must go back to 
the shop and get them, all of which 
takes time and is charged up to the man 
who is having the plumbing done. This 
is a sad situation, but when one is buy- 
ing good plumbing he should beware 
of such things. If he gets a plumber 
of the highest class he gets a minimum 
amount of such waste time. When one 
gets a good plumber on the job one is 
buying knowledge and experience as 
well as honesty of workmanship. One 
must pay for knowledge and experience 
whenever he gets it. However, it is 
usually a very profitable investment. 





I had a little experience along this 
line myself with a plumbing job not so 
long ago. We put in a sewer line and 
got what I thought was experienced 













































can obtain by writing your congress. 
man at Washington is U. S. D. A. No, 
1426, Farm Plumbing. 





Remarks, Courteous and 
Otherwise 
By MARGARET W. BLAIR 


T WAS Emerson who said (in sub 

stance) “What you are thunders so 
loudly that I cannot hear what yoy 
say.” 

And what we are is often shown in 
our remarks. Let me give you a few 
of these to explain what I mean. 


The other day in a meat market, I 
asked the butcher for boiled ham. (It 
is hot here in my farm kitchen, and I 
had planned a cold supper.) 


“Here is the boiled ham, Mrs, Blair, 
but how about some of this baked 
ham ?” 

It did, indeed, look tempting with 
its brown sugar and clove dressing, so 
I ordered that instead. Near the meat 
case I noticed a young girl perched on 
the counter. She was very nice look- 
ing, well-dressed, in really good taste, 
My favorable impression-of her was 
short-lived. As I told Mr.-Gray to 
slice the ham for me, she gave a sneer- 
ing look at it and spoke so the entire 
shop (and it was full of people) could 
hear, “I can’t stand that stuff.” I paid 








labor and an experienced plumber to put 
in the line. I paid him plenty for it. 
After it was all put in I found it had 
not been laid to the proper grade nor 
had the pipes been put together right. 
When I found all this out the plumber 
had gone so the entire job had to be 
torn out and the work done right by 
someone else at considerable additional 
expense. So in employing a plumber 
check up on him and find out if the 
work he has previously done has given 
satisfaction and if he is reliable in every 
sense of the word. 


HEN we buy good plumbing labor it may cost 
more per hour to get it, yet if it is what it should 
- be we will find that more than the additional expense 
of the labor is saved by getting a better planned sys- 
tem of plumbing, the work done neater, quicker, and 
better. Most of the plumbing is covered up and we do 
not see it after it is in. It is important, however, that 
it function well, with the least amount of repairs and 
disturbances, because if it does not and repairs are 
demanded these repairs may prove very costly. The 
good plumber will not only plan a system carefully in 
order to use the minimum amount of material but he 
will also arrange his system so it can be repaired at 
vital points with the least trouble. He will see, too, 
that the pipes have the right fall to give the proper 
drainage. 

Good plumbing has been described as also meaning 
a well planned system—the proper pipe sizes, the best 
location of pipes, getting the fixtures all vented in a 
satisfactory way, consideration of cold weather, and 
proper location of faucets and cut-offs. 


N THE consideration of good materials to be used 

in plumbing it is to the advantage of the owner to 
buy as good materials as can be afforded. As a gen- 
eral rule it is folly to use just ordinary black water 
pipe. This rusts out so quickly that the expense of 
renewal more than. offsets the additional expense of 
getting galvanized pipe to start with. Galvanized pipe 
is used generally for the water system. 


The sewer pipe inside the house should be made of 
cast iron. This has a very long life, costs very little 
- more than steel pipe, and will last many years longer. 
Where these pipes vent through the roof lead flashing 
_ should be used. 
Faucets of the better grades should be installed. 
. The compression faucet is far more popular today than 
It is easy to repair and gives very 
| satisfactory service. Put in faucets wherever they can 
be used to good advantage and see that you have a 
“stop and waste” which is the cut-off. The cut-off 
should be'placed at a point where it will drain well 
“because it ‘will need to be used as time goes on: - 
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voi interesting -bultetin on this subject which 


Demand, and See That You Get 


Good “Plumbing 


By? DAN SCOATES 


The fixtures that go to make up parts of the plumb- 
ing system such as kitchen sink, bathtub, lavatory, and 
toilet are all very important. These fixtures can be 
purchased for various sums. As a general rule in the 
buying of these fixtures one gets value for his money. 
The cheaper fixtures are not as serviceable and dur- 
able nor are they as attractive as the more expensive 
ones. The cheap fixtures are made of materials which 
often crack and are harder to keep clean and in a sat- 
isfactory condition. So it is desirable to buy medium 
priced fixtures rather than the cheapest. 

There is not much to get out of order in the kitchen 
sink, bathtub, or lavatory. These fixtures do not give 
much trouble from any mechanical device, so in buy- 
ing them one is principally buying their durability. We 
can now purchase fixtures in colors which as a general 
rule are more expensive than white. The plain white 
color is still all right for the average home unless there 
is an abundance of money available to cater to the trend 
of the times. These colored fixtures are not of any 
better quality material than can be had in white at less 
price. 

The toilet has some mechanical contrivances which 
cause it to operate. These can either operate satisfac- 
torily or otherwise. So in the purchase of a toilet care 
should be taken to get one which would give the least 

trouble from that standpoint. The tendency in toilet 
design today is toward quietness of operation. That is 
an important thing to consider. The quality of material 
of which the toilet is made and its freedom from crack- 
ing is also a vital point to consider. 


ie BUYING plumbing it is decidedly to the advantage 
of the owner to buy good plumbing because at most 
it does not cost as much as some other things that we 
buy more often but which do not have as vital a bear- 
ing on the health of the family. The plumbing for an 
ordinary house will cost much less than the least ex- 
pensive automobile which can be bought new today. 
This plumbing will be used more by more members 
of the family than the automobile. So it behooves the 
prospective buyer of plumbing to select very carefully his 
plumber and his equipment. 
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her no attention. She continued, hop- 
ing to embarrass me, I suppose, “That 
stuff makes me sick.” Even though she 
was rude, I had to smile to myself. She 
had tried so hard to say, “J am used to 
dainty food. J have delicate tastes. [ 
have eaten fine fare in elegant dining 
rooms.” All she did was to draw atten- 
tion to her bad manners of sitting on 
the counter and making crude remarks, 


In a certain excellent college in the 
South, the dietitian sometimes serves tur- 
nip greens inher delicious meals. Nutri- 
tion experts still are having to work hard 
to make some of us appreciate greens. There are peo- 
ple who think it is coarse and common to like them. 
I have heard girls in this college say as they turned 
up their noses, “No indeed, J can’t eat greens or cab- 
bage.” Poor things! Their behavior was as coarse and 
common as they considered the greens to be. If they 
sincerely disliked the vegetables, they should have kept 
silent. A few girls who wanted to eat greens that day 
were too timid to help themselves. They were afraid 
they would be looked down on by those of the rudely 
turned up noses. 

HE was a clever little person in many ways, but no 

one had told her that it is rude to comment on food. 
In a public dining room I heard her, as she lifted 
her glass of orange juice, say to her companion, “This 
is half water and they sell it for orange juice.” When 
the waiter came with the rest of her breakfast, she 
asked in quite a loud tone, “Do you call that orange 
juice?” She thought she was funny. ‘ 

I walked into a shop the other day. The proprie- 
tress came forward in the act of using dental floss 
to clean her teeth. I asked for something I was sure 
she ‘did not have so I could get out of the place quickly. 
As we left her door, my shopping companion said in 4 
fairly loud and sarcastic voice, “Always clean your 
teeth while greeting customers.” Yes, my companion 
was rude, almost as bad as the saleswoman, but some- 
how I feel that almost she was driven to make the re- 
mark. Anyway, since it was made, I hope the skop- 
keeper heard it or will read this column, for she is too 
fine a person to ruin herself with a manner that be- 
speaks rudeness and indifference. . . 


Grown people often unthoughtedly make such re- 
marks, as “My dear, you have grown so tall.” Per- 
haps the person so addressed is sensitive about his of 
her height. The point is that personal remarks are 
rude. It is in bad taste to discuss people, particularly 
in their presence. Discussing children is no exception 
to this rule. Children should be treated with dignity 
and respect. j 

“What you are thunders so loudly that I can’t heat | 
what you say.” Watch out that your manners tell on 
good tales on you. ‘ 
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Good Cooking or Pretty 
Ankles 


ELL, Billy married that purty 

little Snipes girl today an’ I hope 
her ankles stay nice enough to make him 
forget his indigestion. 

“He'll have it all right. Three months 
from now he’ll be takin’ somethin’ after 
ever’ meal an’ wonderin’ if he don’t need 
a operation. 

“She couldn’t boil water without burn- 
in’ it on one side, an’ she don’t know no 
more about plannin’ a balanced meal than 
a chicken rooster does about calories. 

“Of course she’ll learn to cook; but 
she’ll use his stomach as an experiment 
station, an’ by the time she knows how 
to fix decent rations, he won’t be able to 
digest nothin’ but milk toast. 

“It’s about got so a poor man has got 
to choose between bein’ sacrificed to some 
girl’s ignorance or marryin’ a widow that 
learned on her first one. . 

“It’s no wonder modern marriages don’t 
last. A man can live on peanut butter 
‘an’ lettuce sandwiches or put up with 
burned toast durin’ the honeymoon, but 
his love is goin’ to peter out about the 
time dyspepsia starts in. 

“I ain’t got no use for a girl that don’t 
play fair. If she expects a man to bring 
home the bacon, let her learn to cook it 
right when it gets there.” 

(Copyright, 1931. by Robert Quillen) 


Keeping Well 


By MARVIN F. HAYGOOD, M. D. 








Save the Six-year Molars 
N SCHOOL, or even before school 
age, each child should be taught :— 
1, The name of each tooth. 
2. The function of the teeth. 

3. Proper care of 
the teeth, and 

4. How well 
formed and _ care- 
fully preserved 
teeth assist in the 
preservation of 
one’s health and 
physical appear- 
ance. 

Ordinarily par- 





DR. M. F. HAYGOOD 


ents do not dis- 
tinguish between 
the value of the various teeth. They 


particularly concerned with 
the conservation of the temporary (milk) 
teeth because they reason that the child 
will “shed” these within a few years 
anyway. In the midst of dentition (cut- 
ting of the teeth) appear four very im- 
Portant teeth which are all too frequently 
overlooked and classified as temporary. 
y this, reference is made to the six-year 
molars, which are permanent teeth and 
Should be cautiously preserved. 


(THESE are the teeth that form a cor- 
rect balance to both sides of lower and 
upper jaws. When either of these are sac- 
rificed during the growing period of an in- 
dividual there is frequently malformation 


Of the face—a lot of the symmetry and 


beauty of the face is totally destroyed. 
is within itself is a serious loss for all 
us are admirers of beauty, whether 

We make such acknowledgment or not. 

Of much greater importance, is the 

ysical, or health damage that de- 

There are many. thousands of 


¥ 


young people who suffer from nervous- 
ness, so-called “indigestion” and discom- 
fort when chewing because of deformity 
of the oral cavity by reason of the dis- 
balance produced by the loss of one or 
more of these teeth. 


These teeth, incidentally, are particu- 
larly susceptible to decay because in the 
small groove, where the enamel has not 
at first completely formed, is a favorite 
place for the lodgment of food particles 
and the growth of bacteria. The prod- 
ucts of bacterial action on food tend to 
dissolve the enamel on the other portions 
of the teeth and a cavity is soon formed. 
If not properly treated by a competent 
dentist, not many years will pass before the 
victim of such negligence begins to have 
an aching tooth, because the disease rapid- 
ly spreads to the pulp or the nerve bear- 
ing portion of the tooth. 

Most of us know something of-the sor- 
rows and misery of toothache. 


N THE medical and dental examina- 

tion of school children it is found that 
dental caries or decay, leads all other dis- 
eases in frequency. In almost any school 
where considerable preventive dental work 
has not been done there are more decayed 
teeth than there are children in school. 
That is to say, there are many children 
who have two or more carious teeth. 
Of all the teeth the six-year molars are 
most frequently diseased. From a recent 
publication of the U. S. Public Health 
Service the following is quoted :— 


“Tt is believed that more than 60 per 
cent of all children in the U. S. below the 
age of 14 years have one or more defec- 
tive first molars.” 


Tooth decay is a serious handicap to 


any child’s mental and physical progress. 


No person can be expected to do good 
work in school or out, if he has an ach- 
ing tooth and infected sore gums. 


Parents should diligently teach their 
children dental hygiene so that carious 
teeth, infected gums, deformed jaws, and 
distorted faces will not interfere with 
their future welfare. The place to make 
a serious and a heroic beginning is with 
the six-year molars. 





Movies Worth Seeing 


LEXANDER HAMILTON. — Un- 

doubtedly one of the best pictures of 
the year. George Arliss stars in a story 
based on the life of one of the most in- 
teresting personalities in American his- 
tory. 

Daddy Long Legs.——A delightful pic- 
ture which the whole family will enjoy. 
Janet Gaynor makes an ideal heroine for 
the familiar story by Jean Webster. 

The Forbidden Adventure.—A divert- 
ing comedy, featuring two of the young- 
sters who were so good in “Skippy.” 
Two child movie stars and a boy king 
run away from their jobs and have some 
amazing adventures. 

The Lawyer's Secret—About a law- 
yer who has aclient confidentially confess 
a murder to him while trying to throw 
the blame on someone else. Well acted 
a Clive Brook, Charles Rogers, and 

Fay Wray. 

Young Donovan’s Kid.—Jackie Cooper, 
who played the leading part in “Skippy,” 
makes his audience laugh and cry in just 
the same way again. 

Young as You Feel.—Not so good as 
former Will Rogers pictures, but never- 
theless entertaining. 

The Black Camel.—An amusing Chi- 
nese detective solves a murder mystery 
involving a movie actress. 

Fame.—A quiet story of everyday peo- 
le, beautifully acted. 

The Smiling Lieutenant.—A_ breezy 
story, good music, and the entertaining 
Maurice Chevalier. 


The Maltese Falcon.—An interest-com- 
pelling mystery story. Ricardo Cortez 
is the detective. 


Previously iieaegss: —Skippy, The 
Millionaire, Mr. Lemon of Orange, A 
Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court, City Lights, East Lynne, Moth- 
er’s Millions, Trader Horn, Cimarron, 
The Great Meadow, Tom Sawyer, Light- 
nin’, The Southerner, The Royal Family 
of Broadway, The Criminal Code, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, _Moby Dick. 
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There’s nothing frail 
about Pocket BEN 










... “the shock-proof watch” 





OCKET BEN is a handsome 

watch, yet he’s built to stand the 
knocking about that goes with a 
strenuous life. You'll find him an 
accurate, dependable friend to take 
with you while you’re working in the 
fields. Hereally enjoys“roughing it?’ 






































You'll like his size and his trim 
lines. He comes in lustrous nickel, 
with silvered metal dial, attractive 
pierced hands, antique bow and 
crown, convenient pull-out set. 
He’s fully guaranteed, and made by 
the makers of Big Ben, the Western 
Clock Company, La Salle, Illinois. 





$y 50 


Made by the makers of Big Ben 


POCKET BEN 


(vsteboun - « « POCKET WATCHES - - ALARMS... AUTO CLOCKS 














Insure Baby A Healthy Skin 
Through Life By Using 


Caticura Soap 
For His rigs Bath 


Price 25c. each. mle free 
Address : “Cuticura,” Dena 11B, Malden, Masa, 


Let Our Classified Ad 
Department Settle Your 
Marketing Troubles. 
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Ell Planting Guidé ERE. 


Hastings’ new 1931 Fall Planting Guide is 
ready! Complete with pictures from photo- 
graphs, accurate descriptions and cultural 
directions of the best for fall gardening. 


Mail the coupon now for this valuable 
book. It offers you the finest vegetables for 
home garden and market, the pick of beauti- 
ful flowers to plant now ‘and the simple way 
to a green winter lawn. Whatever you are 
planning for the fall and winter garden, Hast- 
ings’ new catalog will serve you better and 
save you money. 


H. G. HASTINGS 






























co. 






| ATLANTA The South’s Seedsmen GEORGIA 
| Gentlemen: Please send me, entirely free, your new 1931 Fall Oo 
of Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, by return mail. P.R. 10-31 
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HE 1931 annual Farmers’ Week ex- 

ercises at the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, July 27-31, were at- 
tended by more than 1,000 people. Ad- 
dresses and lectures, 
practical demonstra- 
tions, and field trips 
over the experiment 
station to acquaint 
farmers with ex- 
perimental work in 
progress, featured 
the first three days. 
On Wednesday and 
Thursday, July 29 
and 30, the annual 
convention of the 
Alabama Council of Home Demonstration 
Clubs was held, and on July 30 and 31 
the tenth annual convention of the Ala- 
bama Farm Bureau Federation. 


Prominent speakers the first three 
days. were: Dr. Bradford Knapp, 
president of Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 

tute; Prof. L. N. Duncan, director of the 
Alabama Extension Service; Prof. M. J. 
Funchess, director of the Experiment 
Station and dean of the School of Agri- 
culture; Dr. C. A. Cary, state veteri- 
narian and dean of the School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine; Seth P. Storrs, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture and Industry; E. 
L. Deal, secretary of the Alabama Farm 





P. 0, DAVIS 


Bureau Federation, and Miss Helen 
Johnston, state home demonstration 
agent. 


MONG the many important facts 
about farming in Alabama taught 
and demonstrated were :— 


1. Alabama farmers need to give more 
attention to their soils, and make and 
keep them rich with winter legumes, sum- 
mer legumes, livestock, and better farm- 
ing in general. 


2. Livestock and other crops should be 
produced in conjunction with cotton for 
safer farming, lower costs, and better re- 
turns. 

3. Farms should be as nearly self-sup- 
porting as feasible. 


4. Adequate machinery is needed on 
each farm for efficiency of labor and 
low-cost production. 


5. Co6dperation among farm people is 
conducive to better business in buying 
and selling and also to better social life, 
as well as many other advantages. 


One session was devoted to program 
making by counties, the aim being to in- 
crease the effectiveness of agricultural 
improvement work and home economics 
in each county. Separate programs were 
arranged for the Alabama Council of 
Home Demonstration Clubs and the Ala- 
bama Farm Bureau Federation. 


T WAS cotton week as well as farm- 

ets’ week. One day was cotton sack 
day. A part of this program was the 
appearance of 60 women on the stage, 
each wearing a dress which she had made 
from cotton sacks. This program was 
arranged by Miss Dorothy Dean, exten- 
sion clothing specialist. 


In a brief statement Mrs. M. E. Bishop 
of Talladega County said that during the 
last two years she had made 55 articles 
from cotton sacks at a cash expenditure 
of $1.90 for buttons, buckles, dye, and 
thread. She made dresses, hats, under- 
garments, pillow casés, quilt tops, towels, 
and other household articles. 


As the 60 women marched to the stage 
the audience sang “Let’s Wear Cotton,” 
a new song written by Mrs. Wilbur Hull 
of Limestone County, to the tune of “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

Their demonstration showed that dress- 
es made of cotton are beautiful, stylish, 
and inexpensive. 

The county farm home agents accom- 
panied farm people to Auburn. Prof. 
L. N. Duncan was general chairman of 


the program. 
P. O. DAVIS. 
att, Alabama Polytechnic Institute: 











Commodity and market 


Wheat, No. 2 red winter, St. Louis 
Corn, No. 2 white, St. Louis 
Oats, No. 2 white, St. Louis 
Hogs, average, St. Louis 
Steers, fat, St. Louis 
§ Lambs, New York 
Hens, live, heavy, New York 
Broilers (colored), average 
Eggs, firsts, New York 
Butter, extras, New York 
Wool, ‘unwashed W. Texas, St. Louis 
2 Wool, unwashed Kentucky, Cincinnati 
> Feathers, goose, Chicago 
Cotton, middling, New Orleans 
> Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, 
> Potatoes, new, New ork, average 
Sweet potatoes, Cincinnati- Chicago 
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shelled, New York.. 


Looking at the Markets 


By C. A. COBB 





National Recognition for 
Colonial Plantation 


By J. A. GARRARD 

County Agent, Bleckley County, Ga. 

ATIONAL recognition through the 

development of a herd of high pro- 
ducing dairy cattle has come to A. L. 
Thompson, owner of Colonial Plantation, 
Cochran, Georgia. He has been awarded 
a diploma by the National Dairy Asso- 
ciation and a certificate of merit has been 
given him by the American Jersey Cattle 
Club. 


The sixteen purebred Jersey cows 
which were tested each month in 1930, 
produced an average per cow of 6,075 
pounds milk, 301.68 pounds butterfat, and 
a test of 4.97 per cent butterfat. F. W 
Fitch, extension dairyman of the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture, congratu- 
lating Mr. Thompson, says: “It is not 
easy to build a herd of cows which aver- 
age more than 300 pounds of butterfat. 
This is indicated by the fact that only 
three Georgia herds accomplished it in 
1930. There are some others who might 
have done so if they had tested their 


Price Pre- 

two Price Price war 

Price weeks month year aver. 

Unit Aug. 1 ago ago agot 1910-14 
Bu. $0.485 $0.48 $0. . $0. be $0.895 

- Bu. .58 -60 -709 
Bu. . 2225 -26 ‘Os “387 -409 
Cwt. 8.25 7.40 7.35 8.51 7.30 
Cwt. - 8.00 8.00 7.50 6.26 5.08 
Cwt. 7.00 8.00 7.50 6.82 5.51 
Lb. sa 20 22 173 116 
> Lb, 24 2 25 ae Gia 
- Doz. .1925 18 175 206 18 
a .255 2425 24 «357 . 238 
« Lb. 12 BG | 125 5% cee 
Ae © 15 15 15 1908 175 
Lb. 55 a -50 rr bas 
Lb. -0801 -0885 -0995 114 -123 
Lb. .075 -0725 -075 -038 049 
Bu. 75 -80 1.08 1.088 84 
Bu. ae 1.00 1.15 1.363 4 .98 

” ee Poon ganar 5 
herds. I hope you will continue testing 


and that your herd average will be even 
higher for the year 1931. We need more 
herds like yours.” 

Mr. Thompson on July 1 was also 
awarded an accredited abortion free herd 
certificate. His was the fourth herd in 
the state to be so recognized. 


Master Farmer Will Head 
Alabama Farm Bureau 
By WALTER L. RANDOLPH 
OL. J. LITT EDWARDS of Selma, 
Master Farmer, will lead the hosts 
of organized agriculture in Alabama dur- 
ing the ensuing year. 

His election as president climaxed the 
two-day annual convention of the Ala- 
bama Farm Bureau Federation and the 
Alabama Farm Bureau Mutual Supply 
Association at Auburn, July 30 and 31. 

Other officers elected are E. S. Pace of 
Eastaboga, first vice-president, and W. 
M. Hester of Russellville, second vice- 
president. Col. Edwards succeeded R. 


One Gallus Departmint fer Men 


BILL RUMPUS, Edditer 


Tee is mighty quiet in our settle- 
mint right now, crops is about all 
laid by, an’ th’ folks ain’t got nuthin’ 
mutch t’ do but set around an’ talk, Th’ 
wimmin folks has got through makin’ 
blackberry jam, an’ they’re startin’ in on 
peaches now. Miss Sally keeps right 
bizzy, on account she knows I love peach 
perserves an’ pickels an’ all sich, but ef 
she didn’t have sump’n like that t’ do, an’ 
makin’ sum fall garden, an’ lookin’ after 
her chickens an’ th’ milk an’ butter, an’ 
takin’ keer of th’ house an’ doin’ the’ 
cookin’, I declare she’d jest be plum out’n 
a job. 


ELL, annyhow, things bein’ so 

slack, we-all desided we’d have a 
sort of all-day gatherin’, jest t’ be sorter 
nayborly, an’ pass away th’ time. So 
last Chewsday was a week ago, ever’- 
buddy met up at th’ big spring down on 
Sandy Creek an’ spent th’ day. Th’ wim- 
min had done packed up baskets with 
odds an’ ends t’ eat, an’ they set around 
an’ talked about dresses, an’ how t’ make 
perserves, an’ who was fixin’ t’ git 
married, an’ th’ new preecher, an’ who-all 
was expectin’ t’ have new babies anny 
time soon, an’ watched out that none of 
th’ children didn’t fall in th’ creek ’r 
git t’ throwin’ rocks. 

Us men, of coarse, we talked about th’ 
crops an’ th’ price of cotton, an’ how 
high taxes was, an’ what th’ legislatchur 
was doin’, an’ who that stili b’longed to 
that th’ sherriff found down on th’ branch 
back of Bill Judson’s house, an’ how come 
Bill didn’t have sense enuff t’ set it fur- 
ther back in th’ swamp. We tetched up 


Mister Hoover an’ th’ Republikin party a 
right smart, an’ desided that there wasn’t 
no way fer us Dem’crats t’ lose th’ next 
eleckshun, pervided enuff of us voted th’ 
Democrat ticket, whitch it looks like sum- 
how we most gen’rully don’t. 


HEN it cum time t’ eat, th’ wimmin 

put th’ rashuns on th’ tables, an’ 
old parson Duzenberry returned thanks, 
an’ he done a powerful good job of it, 
like he always does. He menshunned 
quite a number of things t’ th’ Lord that 
He mite have been overlookin’ lately, 
sech as th’ heathen in furrin lands, an’ 
our guv’nor an’ th’ legislachure, an’ all 
them in authority an’ so forth, an’ when 
he finnished, we was all about reddy t’ 
take a little light .nourishmint. 


I can’t say we had annything out’n th’ 
ord’nary, but there was a gracfous plenty 
of fried chicken, an’ cold ham, an’ Bruns- 
wick stew an’ sallad an’ sandwiches an’ 
cole slaw an’ biskits an’ three-four kinds 
of pie an’ all th’ kinds of cake you could 
think of’ an’ perserves an’ pickels an’ 
things, an’ sumbuddy had hauled in a 
load of watermelons, so after we finnished 
eatin’ dinner we et them up, an’ I reckon 
ever’buddy got filled up one way ’r 
nuther, an’ anhyhow they could make out 
tel they could git home an’ have supper. 


I know this ain’t nuthin’ t’ rite a peece 
about in th’ paper, an’ I wouldn’t have 
said nuthin’ about it ef I could have 
thought up annything else. Ef I don’t 
do better than that, you-all will think 
I can’t rite no better edditorials than these 
other edditers does. 


F. Croom of Evergreen, who, as first 
vice-president, became head of the or- 
ganization last May when Edward A, 
O’Neal resigned to become president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 


HESE officers and five others com- 
pose the executive committee, which, 


working under the board of directors | 


composed of representatives from all the 
counties, is the governing body of the 
organization. The five are H. F. Koonce 
of Florence, Dr. W. C. Braswell of Elba, 
L. M. Griffin of Moundville, J. H. 
Thompson of Fort Payne, and W. M. 
Harrison of Greenville. 

It was announced by Col. Edwards 
that the duties of the executive office of 
the farm bureau would be actively ad- 
ministered by E. L.\Deal, secretary, un- 
der the supervision and direction of the 
president and executive committee. 

The farm bureau meeting at Auburn 
came as the last two days of the annual 
Farmers’ Week exercises. The first day 
of the farm bureau program was featured 
by'the annual reports of Secretary Deal, 
Treasurer Culver, and other officers, and 
addresses by Dr. Bradford Knapp, Ed- 
ward A. O’Neal; and Representative R. 
J. Goode of Gastonburg, Wilcox County. 
The last day the farmers heard Chas. S, 
Alvord, representative of the Federal 
Farm Board, and Theodore Swann, presi- 
dent of the Swann Corporation, Bir- 
mingham. 

Official reports showed that farmers 
transacted through the Mutual Supply 
Association last year a volume of coop- 
erative business totaling $2,435,308,25. Of 
this $1,428,120.73 was in purchasing and 
$1,007,187. 52 was in marketing. This 
does not include business done by the cot- 
ton association, the pecan cooperatives, 
the credit company, or in insurance. 
a" THE closing session the farmers 

adopted 12 resolutions setting forth 
their policy on important questions af- 
fecting agriculture. One thanked the 
state legislature for submitting to the 
electorate a constitutional amendment 
which proposes to eliminate the state ad 
valorem tax of 6% mills and substitute 
therefor an income tax. Enactment of 
this plan into law, it was pointed out, 
would cut taxes of most farmers one- 
third. In his address, Mr. Goode said 
the farm organization was the deciding 
factor in the income tax fight in the last 
legislature. 

In another resolution the farmers 
pledged themselves with “renewed en- 
ergy, determination, and united efforts to 
overcome the opposition of selfish inter- 
ests” to the Agricultural Marketing Act 
and the Federal Farm Board and the co- 
operatives. 


Better Cows Their Goal 


HESTER Williams, 4-H club leader 
“of Douglas County, Georgia, sends 
this picture of Successor’s Signald, pure- 

















SUCCESSOR’S SIGNALD lag 


bred Jersey owned by R. C. Williams, 
saying, “I think it will arouse some of 





our dairy people in getting greater sifes : 


for their herds.” 





This young bull has a record of af- 4 


cestry that should make him a valuab 
animal to all the territory about D 
lasville. 

























Echoes From Auburn Farmers’ Week |¢ 
And Other Recent Happenings Among Georgia-Alabama Farmers 
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k 1Classified Ads 


‘‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 





This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA 
advertisers to use other editions as per 





ditional insertions same rate. 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinetive and attractive. 


EDITION, 
list below. 


covering Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. 
State plainly what editions you wish to use. 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER.—Mail your ad with remittance 18 days in advance of publication date. 


It will pay many 
Ad- 


Note rates 













































































































































































Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


chicks each week. Write. 
Farm. Ramsey. Indiana. 


y Thousands of Clover 


alley Poultry 





(537A) 25 
Bill Casper Sick 


A* THIS issue goes to press, word 
comes to us from Marthy that Bill 
Casper is flat on his back in bed. The 


nature of his amen is such, she says, 


that he will be un- 





Chicks, 8c each. Any breed. Add 50c_to orders 
under 100. Guaranteed stock. Woodlawn Hatcheries, 
Atlanta. Ga. 

Nice discount on fall chick orders placed early, Mar- 
cy Giant cockerels, Tancred Lexhorn pullets: extra fine. 





Hamilton’s Electric Hatchery, Grove Hill, Ala. 
Mathis Guaranteed Certified Chicks.—Leghorns, $6; 
cks, Reds, $7: Wyandottes. Orpingtons, Minorcas, 


$7.75; assorted, $5. Mathis Farms. Box 116. Parsons, 


Kansas. 





strain. Records up to 342 eggs 
Guaranteed to live and outlay other strains. 
12 varieties. 5e up. Postpaid, Free catalog. Booth 
Farms, Bex 678, Clinton, Mo. 

ALABAMA BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 
Prepaid, 100% live delivery 25 
Rocks or Rhode Island Reds... .$2. 
Heavy assorted, Leghorns . - 2.25 4.00 

rder today 
Muscle Shoals Hatchery, 


Chicks.—Best egg 
yearly. 








“T. 00 


Florence, Ala. 





Big Husky Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. Only Se up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Low prices. Superior certified. State 
accredited. 200-300 ese 8 ins. chante for free cata~ 
logue. Superior Hatchery 8-3. Windsor. Mo. _ 








scereainnd flocks. 





Quality baby chicks from Rhode 
Island Reds, Barred Rocks, Buff Orpingtons and White 
Wyandottes, $8.50 hundred. Assorted heavies. $8 per 
hundred. All chicks prepaid and live delivery guarans 
teed. Florence Hatchery, Florence. Ala. 

Dixie Certified Chicks from 200 egg cockerels. Per 


00: Leghorns. $8; Anconas Barred and White Recks, 
Reds, Buff Orpingtons, White and Silver Wyandottes, 
$9; Brahmas, $13: assorted, all breeds, $7.50; heavy 
assorted, $8. 100% live delivery, prepaid. Our hens’ 
records in Texas Egg Laying Contest establish the 200 
egg quality of our stock. Prompt shipment. Catalog 














free. ‘Dixie Poultry Farms, Box 101, Brenham, Texas. 
Jersey White Giants 
For Sale.—Large, choice, purebred Jersey Waite 
Giant cockerels, 16 weekg and over. $5 each. Mrs. 
H. J. Gardner, Rt. 3, Box 415. Pensacola, Tia. 
a . 
Livestock 
Essex 
Purebred Essex hogs. J. F. Flowers. Brundidge, Ala, 
Poland-Chinas 
Poland Chinas.—Kin champion ton litter. C. C. 
Andrews, Ozark. Ala. 





Spotted Poland-Chinas 


75 pound boars, $15. Weanling pigs, no akin, $12.50 








each. Double immuned. Bred gilts, September farrow, 
$30. Will McIntosh, Beardstown, Illinois. 
Aberdeen-Angus 

For Sale.—Registered iam bulls and heifers. Hugh 

Sanford, Mocksville. N. 
Guernsevs 

For Sale.—Registered Guernsey bull calves: best 

Langwater breeding. Hugh Sanford. Mocksville. N. C. 





Jerseys 


Jersey bulls out of Register of Merit dams for sale 
on easy terms; prices $50 and up. Will eonsider beef 
cattle or farm produce in exchange. Phone or write 








A, G. Rankin, Manager, Jemison Farms, Gallion, Ala. 
(Telephone, Demopolis. ) 
Sheep 
Sotithdown sheep. Fox Brothers. Sevierville. Tenn. 
Rabbits 
Pedigreed Chinchilla rabbits; matuse bem $4 per 
pair. J. E. Butler, Jr.. Irwinton. 





Make money raising Fur Rabbits in_your pee yard. 
Descriptive booklet. Sandell Ranch. Derby. Colo. 


























as first per inch in table below. 
the Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and 
y rd “A. address. Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 
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ident of Edition— Circulation—J] States Covered— Regular Classified—| Display Classified— 
: —" css eed 225,000 Ga., Ala., and Florida.... 13¢ a word $13.00 per inch 
deration, . RA ras 175,000 Texas and So. Okla........ 10¢ a word $10.00 per inch 
Carvlinas-Virginiss. oe 250,000 N. C., 8. C., Va Bg Va 15¢ a word $14.00 per inch 
Mississippi Valley. . 225,000 Miss Ia., Ark., W. Tenn. 13¢ a word $13.00 per inck 
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er Address Classified Ad. Dept.,The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 
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of the al ae 
Koonel Farms for Sale or Rent Cabbage—Collard—Potato Tomato 
of EIb: Own a farm in Minnesota, Dakota. Montz una. Idaho, Plants.—Cabbage ‘Tomatoes. Collards: $1.25. 1,000; 
a, Washington or Oregon. Crop payment or $5, ; delivered, Evergreen Nursery, Gainesville. 
Af H, Free atetaey e; Railway, thai : ae 
hern ac ic Rai way St. au . 2 inn. ET Te, Tags als ap <6 Py Se STREET BE 
W. M at cts Toe Herc Bin age, Tomato and Collard plants. fresh mountain 
. 0 r ; repaid. Ter >€ a “af: Cc -* 
Alabama grown, $1.50 per 1,000; prepaid. Tennessee Plant Co. 
*dwards For Sale.—128 acres land located near state highway, Cabbage, Tomato and Collard “plants. postpaid: 250. 
six miles from good town, Fair five room dwelling pas 40c; 500. 7c: 1,000, $1. R O. Parks, Pisgah, 
office of barn thereon, 2 this year. rice = 2.5 North Carolina. 
rely ad- i Pp 0. Box 1: tk ahaa Mint hie ora Fall Cabbage, Collards. te Pepoer. Eggplante: 
ir u SSR 200, 60c; 500, $1; 1,000. $1.75: postpaid. Lewiston 
of he CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS FOR SALE Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 
| Of the on the Marbury Plateau in Autauga County in €.o.d, Cabbage and Collard Plants.—Plant now for 
e mone if Fae and up. Easy terms. Send for = Pe ee Leading varieties. 500 for 75c: 1,000 
por . HOMESTEAD D Co.. or Piedmont Plant Co., Albany. Ga. 
urn Box 2554 Birmingham, Ala. Phone 71-4141 Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants: $1.25 thousand, 
mailed; $1 thousand, expressed; ; up. 75¢ thou- 
annual 
irst da For Sale.—75 acres good farm land with one thousand sand.__Gainesville Plant Farm, Gainesville. Ga. 

y peach trees planted thereon. Has new six-room dwell- Pay on Arrival.—Cabbage and Collard plants, leading 
featured ing, barns and outhouses. Located on state highway, 500 for 75c; 1,000, $1.25: 5,000. $5. Tomato plants, 
y Deal =e mee from prenine Pint n. paren. gee ie pe per a 006. Blue Ridge Plant Company, Green- 

, iry, poultry anc ruc. arming. Answer care . . ville le 

3 City. ; 

ers, and pax 188, Alexander City. Als . Tay Ter Copenhagen. 7. Dae, Coleean he 
. a and winter fuaranteec wei rootec i) 5c: 
4 Ed- Georgia 1,000, $1.35; postpaid. Kelley Plant Co., Henagar. 

itive R, Alabama. 
Coun Collard, Cabbage, Lettuce and Tomato plants: 506, 
“h ty. 75c; $1.25, 1,000; postpaid. Moss packed: delivered 
Fed, Se FOR SALE iS one condition, Basket free. Dilmus Waldrip, 

eral Jainesville, Ga. at 

: Plants.—New crop Tomato, Cabbage, heading Collard. 
1, ahr 1,000 ACRES PRODUCTIVE IMPROVED Leading varieties. ante, 1.000: prepaid. Express: 
n ir- ; packed, prompt delivery . T, Coun- 

4 FARM LAND cill_ & Sons, Franklin, ‘Va. 
f Located in Terrell. County, one of the Fresh | grown ee ge aa8, Copere plants 
ar: 4 ’ now ready ° 5 500 5e; prepaic 
S pow banner counties of Southwest Georgia. 10,000, $10; expressed collect.’ Well packed, good de- 
P upply Farm is intersected by paved road, rail- livery guaranteed. Wholesale Plant Company, Way- 
codp- mY 7 ’ cross, 
3.25 Of road, power line, and running stream. Guaranteed 8-inch New Stone. Marglobe Tomato. 
Gd, d Deep well, ample pasturage, well adapt- Roots prrapped : expert packing, Cabbage: large, Wake- 
ix 1 i i lelds trom genuine ng isiand seec abbage-heading 
08 hig ed to mixed farming. Terms if desired. Collard.” abo, Boe: oo, ah LONG, SSO Domenic. 
yde Maddox, Bufor fa. ‘ 
the cot- Te _ 190, ae and Po val anes. —s eae orn. fresh 
: . ’ . a ine, xeorgia Cabbage and _ Sweethea “ollards, 
Tatives, Wakefields, Dutch. Drumhead Cabbage. e and 
>, Marglobe Tomato, Delivered to you: 500 for $1: 1.000 
for $].50. No more ,to pay. Shipping daily. Sand 
Mountain Plant Co.. 3 Ala. 
armers 
Tomatoes 
x forth IM eh. 
yns af- PROVED FARM Ss New Stone and Baltimore Tomato plants: 500. 60c; 
ed tl In South Central and Southwestern Geor- Wacric Tie to $8: collect. W. O. 
t h gia—ideal climate and well located for sta- - - - ——— 
adem ple pice as ee ox fone - poultry. Nursery Stock 
ood income producing farms at low prices Fr 
2 : uit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large Stock. 
tate ad and on easy terms. For details write to Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. 
bstitute COLEY WYNNE, Cordele, Ga. cord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord. Ga. 
1ent of 
>d out, Mississippi Seeds 
= Sissippi 
'S one- Buy a home in South Mississippi. Healthy. fine Austrian Peas, Hairy Vetch and pasture seed.' Book- 
le said schools, churches, roads, etc. Land fine for dairying, let. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala, 
‘di poultry, fruit, truck and_general farming. Land cheap. 
eciding Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton. Miss, Austrian Winter Peas 
he last Austrian Winter Peas. “appli average yield, 18, tons 
green matter, equals an application pounds nitrate 
4 Plants la to the acre. V. sh, Albany, Ga. 
armers i 
ed en- NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS = 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
orts to charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid We manufacture the best Bean Harvester in the 
‘| price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- world. Hardy & Newsom, Inc.. LaGrange, N. C. 
inter- tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 
iz Act . Clover 
the co- abbage—Collard—Potato—Tomato piSouthern Bur Clover. bushel $1.25. Harry Roberts, 
-inzon, ‘Tenn. 
Plants.—Cabbage, Collard. Fometey: $1.25. 1,000. 
Evergreen Nursery, Gainesville, Grass 
Fall Cabbage, Collards, ie Eggplants: 200, 
500. $1: 1.00 1.75: d. 1. ‘an, For Sale.—Italian (domestic) Rye Grass for ideal 
ral $ Mm G10; postnal Se ie epee winter pasture or lawns. V. RK. Bush, Albany, Ga. 
r 
= Te mae 
: Crazy Ike and His Uk 
Fulghum Oats, Coker strain; crolest ered. 45c. New 
. pure- razy é€ an 1S é bags. Shuler & Smoak. Orangeburg. 8. 

By CARLTON WILLIAMS For Sate.-—Pure Fulghum seed Oats from yield of 
from 50 to 70 bushels per acre. Buy direct from 
grower. $1 per bushel, f.o.b. Quitman, Ga. Sash 

SHE WORE HER. with order. F. M. Shore, Quitman, Ga. 
Hl STAC ES Seed Oats for Sale.—Shadburn’s Improved Fulghum 
i IN) INSIDE - OOT Oats, $1 per bushel. Said by many inspectors the 
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ALL THROUGH THE 
SUMMER HEAT= SHE 


HER OFF TO TORA 
THE HOSE UPOAAN 


My 


































finest ever seen grown; threshed as high as 128% bushels 





per acre. Also several carloads of bright Oat Straw, 
baled without rain, $10 per ton, f.o.b. cars. J. Li 
Shadburn, Buford. Ga. 
Rye 
Carolina Abruzzi Rye. dollar bushel. Dickey Feed 
Company, Murphy, N. C. 





Abruzzi Rye, Coker strain: choicest seed. $1.10. 
Even weight bags. Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg, 8. c 


Spinach 


Seed Headauvarters.—Virginia Blight Re- 
oe for 


Spinach 
sistant and reselected Norfolk Bloomsdale. 
prices. Geo. Tait & Sons, Inc.. Norfolk. 


Miscellaneous Seeds 


Abruzzi Rye, Fulghum Oats. Details and prices 
on request. Olin Salley, Salley. 8. C. 


Seed Postpaid.—Purple Top Turnip. 35¢ pound: Cab- 
bage, oe varieties, $1 pound. W. W. Williams, Quit- 
man, a. 











Hardy Alfalfa seed. $6; Grimm Alfalfa, rs White 
Sweet Clover, $3. All 60-pound bushels. n seed 
if not satisfied. George Bowman. Concordia” lg 


bughed $1.85: 





Buchanan’s new crop Abewest Rye, 












Rosen, $1; Southern, 90c, Turf Oats, $1: pler, 75¢: 
Red, 65c. ro pound i2c. Austrian Peas, 9c. F.o.b. 
M hi Catalog free. Buchanan’s, Memphis. Tenn. 








Prminerex phone ls | Rabbits.—Account moving must 
sell during August Junior and genior stock. Some 
real bargains. H. H. McDavid, Thomasville, Ga, 





Dogs 





NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL 
the buyer is required to return dogs within the 











able to be up and 
about for two or 
three weeks. Mar- 
thy adds that she 
knows Bill will take 
most of her time 
but she’ll try to keep 
us informed about 
his condition. 


Now folks, we 
know you're going 
to miss Bill Casper 
just as all of us will, 
and we know you 
will all be looking forward to his early 
recovery. Meanwhile, we feel sure you 
could cheer Bill a lot by just dropping 
him a line and letting him know you are 
thinking of him. Send your letter to 
Mr. Bill Casper, care The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist, and we'll see that he gets 
it. THE EDITORS. 





BILL CASPER 








Insecticides 


Buchanan’s Paradichlorobenzene. — Kills peach tree 
borers. ound 60c; 5 pounds $2.25: 10 pounds $3.75 
25 pounds $7.50; postpaid, Buchanan’s, 
Memphis. Tenn. 


Kodak Finishing 





Catalog ‘free. 








Regular ptee: Prints 3c; developing 5c. North Photo 
Service. North. S. C. 
Free Developing, — Prints, White Co., 


8c to 5c. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 


Rolls developed free. Prints 8c to 6c. 
Drawer 1311, Birmingham, Ala. 


Trial Offer.—yYour first six-exposure roll developed and 
printed, 15c. Kiphart Studio. Fairfield. Ala. 


Special —- = —yYour next kodak film developed 
5e; prints 2 ‘oser & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut 
Hills, Cinciunstl Ohio. 


Kree Enlargement with every roll films develoned. 6 
border prints. 25c. Modern Photo Finishers. P. 0. 
Box 4368, North Fort Worth. Texas. Dept. F. 


Patents 


Patents.—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
Registered Patent Lawyer, Victor Building, Washing- 
ton 3 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
‘‘How to Obtain a Patent.’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention”’ 
form. No wn Pay information on how to proaes 
Clarence A, O’Bri Registered Patent Attorney, 77¥ 
Security Savings &  Gomnmmercial Bank Building (directly 
opposite U. 8. Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 





Wilson Studio, 




















Schools and Colleges 
Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a steady 
government job: salary range, $105-$250 monthly. Write 
Ozment Inst. 225, St. Louis. Mo. 


Timber Killer 











Kills Any Species.—Oak, Gum. Hickory, Palmetto, 
and all scrub growths, grasses. weeds and sprouts; 
causes quick decay, does not injure the soil. $2 per 
gallon. Edward Hopkins, Reddick. Fla. 

Tobacco 

20 chewing twists. $1: 100, $3. de prepaid. Ford 
Tobacco Company. M4, Mayfield. 

Leaf Tobacco.—-Sample_ 10c. Sr prices. 


See 
what we have before you buy. Troutt’s, DF4, Hickory, 


Kentucky 

Tobacco, Postpaid.—Good red, aged in bulk; chewing, 
10 pounds $2; smoking $1.25. Norman Jolley, Dresden, 
Tennessee. 











specified time according to advertiser’s contract, Tobacco, Postpaid.—Selected_red leaf chewing: 10 
pounds $2; smoking $1.25. Ernest Jolley, Dresden, 

Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers: Rock Garden Suppli Tennessee. 
Puppyland. Box P. Pana, IL Tobacco Postpaid.—Two years old: good mild leaf 





white and white and sable, 


Pedigreed Collie pups; 
Ernest Sherman, Summer- 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
dale, Ala. 


All kinds hunting hounds on trial. Write for_prices. 
Blueticks, Blacktans, ones and Walker: msey 
Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 











Miscellaneous 


Apples 


Selected eating Apples; bushel baskets, $1. Georgia 
tall eens Rye. Hemptown, Orchards, Blue Ridge, 
Georgia. 





Bean and Pea Sheller 


Shells green butterbeans. cowpeas, ‘Postpaid $2.-or 
c.o.d, $2.25. Household Products Co., Birmingham, 
Alabama, 





Cigarettes 
Camels, Chesterfiekis, Old Gold. Lucky Strike Cig- 
arettes, $1.40 carton; postpaid any point in_Georgia, 
Aeme Candy and Tebacco Co.. Lake Wales, Fila. 
Clothing 


Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write MacHenry Serge 
Company, Baltimore. Md. 








Corn Harvesters 


Rich man’s Corn Hatyester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle e tying attachment. Free catalog show- 
ing pictures of Harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kansas. 





Grinding 
We grind Razors, Clippers and Shears. Work guar- 
“a Birmingham Grinding Works, Birmingham, 
ma, 





Honey 


Delicious extracted Honey. Ten_pounds $1. i”: _— 
pounds 85e; postpaid. Lamberts. Darlingten, 


chewing, 10 pounds $2.25. Smoking $1.50. Guaranteed 
satisfaction. A. F. Garner, Dresden, Tenn. 
Tobacco, peapaid. guaranteed. Aged mellow chewing, 
5 pounds $1.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1; 
10 pounds $1. $0. W. B. Adams Pool, Sharon “Tenn. 


Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed very best aged, mel- 











low, juicy leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.40; ™ $2. "4 
Best smoking, 20c pound. poMark Hamlin, Agent 
Sharon, Tenn. 

Help Wanted 


Wanted, Hopsshocnes,.--Cheeiatinn. woman for couple, 
Salary, good home. Mrs. G. W. Barber. Athens, Ga. 





Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert ee 
mechanic and ms you get a g The cost to 
you is small. negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville ‘Auto School, Dept. 241, ‘Nashville, 
Tennessee. 








Agents—Salesmen 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Get Our Free Sample Case,—Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
ings and Specialties, 


Concord 








Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. 88, St. Louis, Mo. 
We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 


Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary, Car- 
nation Co., 663, St. Loufs, Mo. 

California Perfumed Beads, selling like hot cakes. 
Agents coining money. Catalog free. Mission Factory, 
P3, 28W Pico, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Go Into Business.—Make big money. We start you, 
furnishing everything. Experience unnecessary. Fed- 
eral Pure Food Co., G-2311 Archer, Chicago. 


Sell Fruit ‘Trees.—Summer work for formers, teachers 

















and others. . Profitable and 
line. Write for terms. Concord Nurseries. Devt. 25. 
Concord, Ga. 





Dresses, 40¢; Men’s Shirts, 37c: 
Underwear. 32c; Overalls. 67c: 
profits. Undersell stores. Distributors. 
429 Superior. Chicago. 


sis nery. 25c: Bayon 
Chiffon Hose. 18c. Big 
Devt, 133, 





Choice new crop table Honey: $1.10 per 10-pound 
pail. Prelapt paid tt 12 pails are ordered. Samole 
15. cents. . Sudbury, Natchitoches. La. 


Agents.—Make a dollar Sell Mendets, 
patented patch for * nstantly ‘tm anita leaks in all weene 
sils, Sample in ee, e free. m Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 





Hosiery 
Ladies’ and Men’s Cotton Hose.—First auality, Six 
pete 55¢; twelve pair $1: postpaid. Ward Specialty 
. Worthville. N. C. 








Be Your Own Boss!—I’ll show you how to make $15 
profit a day. Plan successfully operated by hundreds. 
No capital required. I furnish everything. Write for 
free particulars. Albert Mills. ida Monmouth. Cin- 
cinnati.Ohio, 
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DUG my Irish potatoes July 12, the 

nine 100-foot rows producing six 
bushels of fine tubers, in addition to at 
least three or four bushels dug as needed 
from early May to 
July 12. The six 
bushels were care- 
fully sorted to 
eliminate any cut, 
bruised, or rotten 
spotted ones and 
spread in a_ thin 
layer on concrete 
floor of the house 
basement. 








L, A. NIVEN 


Head Lettuce for 
Winter, — Many 
have asked me if lettuce can be headed up 
in late fall or early winter in the open. 
The answer is yes. I expect to sow some 
Iceberg, Big Boston, or Wonderful let- 
tuce seed in a seedbed sometime between 
September 10 and 20. The bed will be 
so located as to be exposed to the sun 
only a portion of the day, or partially 
shaded with a slatted frame. This is to 
protect the young plants from the ex- 
treme heat that we usually have in early 
fall. When plants are large enough to 
transplant and the weather is suitable, 
which should be between October 5 and 
20, I will set them 8 to 10 inches apart in 
rows in the garden. By having the 
ground very thoroughly prepared and 
highly fertilized these plants will, with 
favorable weather conditions, grow rap- 
idly during cool fall weather and head up 
during December. In the upper third of 
the South it may be advisable to set 


coldest weather. However, I have had 
lettuce stand in the open, covered with 
ice and snow, and go through the entire 
winter in good condition. Of course low 
temperatures, say 10 degrees above zero, 





to zero, would probably badly injure it 
if no protection was given. 

Time to Prepare for Fall Crop Eng- 
lish Peas. = 
While usually 
not so satisfac- 


tory as the spring 
crop, a fall crop 
of English peas 
is worth while. 
Iam going to put 


in some between 
now and Sep- 
tember 1. This is 


about the right 
time for the up- 
per half of the 
South, but a week - 
or two later, say 
September 1 to 
10, will be about 
right in the low- 
er half. The Tele- 
phone variety is 
one of the best 
for the fall crop, 
but the Laxtonian 
is gaining in pop- 
ularity, partially 
because it is a low 
grower and does 
not require stick- 
ing. 


HO 































plants in coldframe and cover with one 


or more thicknesses of cloth during the Time to Fer- 


‘egg he had looked to be. -He was a _ tended to be all in, and maybe he was. 
cheap skate and a crook, yet when he Still there was a look in his one eye that 
* was cornered he could fight like two dogs made us hide the guns, knives, and 
+ and a tomcat. Fox Face was as tough hatchet. The rest of the forenoon the 
a customer as ever wore pants and he patient rested quietly and did as well as 
had been given an awful licking. Every could be expected, as they tell about. At 
step of the down trail gave him a hun- dinner he did more than was expect- 
dred pains, and when he reached camp he ed. His outside polish may have been 
lay for an hour on a cot without moving. marred but, believe me, his insides were 
| We held a council of doctors and thump- percolating 110 per cent or he never 
- ed and bent and squeezed him all over could have stowed away so much grub. 
till we were sure there were no bones 
' broken. 


* 


canned grub for some days past. He went 
» back. to bed and groaned, but we knew 


up from the mountain, it wasn’t a vol- The afternoon was dull as ditchwater. 
taking him out of hearing from the tents 
we began talking about the mystery, for 
the idea had struck us that muddled as . 
he was in his head, he might have picked : 
up the bag without realizing what he was 
doing. It was no go. He knew all about 
the rumpus, in fact he was a lot stirred 


' thought of Mr. Yarter. 

r “Weill,” Bill told him cheerful like, 
| “there’s no use howling because you got 
' what was coming to you. What can 
» you expect if you go around sticking up 
| honest people?” 


i 
t 


“ ” v oe “ ‘ 

a Beers! acaere volcano stuff. “You up over it because he thought the wood 
2 : Yeas spirits had got up the whole performance 
Tell us about him, Bill wheedled, just to make trouble for us. 


a thinking maybe he could catch him off 
his guard. 

But that was about like catching a 
blue weasel asleep on a wooden stone. “I 
ain’t goin’ to tell you nothin’ except he 
‘ain’t in the woods for his health.” 
“Everyone knows that,” Roger said, 


HE weather was fine that night and 


Face was snoring like a homesick fog- 
horn. Roger lay down behind the cook 
tent and Bill and I spread our blankets 
Bd under the pines. Sometime later a con- 
taking a hand. founded hedgehog upset a case of empty 

“And it wa’n’t no more of a crime for pop bottles and woke me up. Bill slept u 
me to stick him up than it was for him on like a log, for by then hedgehogs 
| to be comin’ along like he was.” meant nothing in his young life. But I 
' “In other words, you are two of a kind, Was wide awake and as I lay there I 
We'll let it go at that.” Roger was tired noticed that Fox Face was silent. That 


‘of so much swear talk. He never did WS 2 blessing, and yet I smelled a rat. 
like it. “Do you want a doctor?” I went into his tent and he was gone. 


1“ “ 5 aeflige He had taken the flashlight from the 
“Naw, I’m too sore to ride. chair beside his cot, but nothing else was 
‘A doctor could come here. disturbed. I hipered back and shook Bill. 
“TI don't. want no doctor. Lemme stay 


“4 “ i had ° 66] a 
till tomorrow and I’ll move on.” Wake up!” I whispered. “Wake up 


‘ ; “Won't!” he said in his sleep. 
: S° WE fixed him up the best we could [I made a business of shaking him. 
‘and leit him in the tent. He pre- 


“Wake up! I say he’s gone.” 


ss 






sa 








Ime Diamon 


But he hadn’t had any breakfast and only t 


Roger grumbled. 


cano but only Fox Face telling what he About 5 o’clock Jimmy came along and over the woods in the night hunting for 
a fellow who won’t stay found.” 


but a hunk of trouble to us and we were 
glad to be rid of him. And then as we 
sat around eating breakfast, hit me with 
an oyster 
down the trail! 
: : mournful looking bums that ever drag- 
we decided to sleep outside, as Fox ped one foot after the other he was the 
most so. 


vS* Face looked daggers and pitch- 


“I. got to thinkin’ and couldn’t sleep,” he 


tilize Strawberry Planis—Best results 
from fertilizing strawberry plants are 
secured when fertilizer is applied in 
late summer or early fall. I am going 
to give mine 10 pounds of 6-8-6 per 100 
feet of row and scratch in with a culti- 
vator. Tests have definitely proved that 
better results are secured when all is ap- 
plied at this time than when the appli- 
cations are di- 
vided, giving part 
now and the 
other part in late 
fall or early win- 
ter. Next spring, 
about the time 
the first blooms 
show up, I will 
apply 1% to 2 
pounds nitrate of 
soda per 100 feet 
of row space if 
the plants show 
any lack of vigor 
and color. 


‘ 





Putting in Tur- 
nips. — My ruta- 
bagas were sow- 
ed last month, 
but I haven’t yet 
put in the regu- 
lar turnips. I will 
do so within the 
next few days, 
sowing the Pur- 
ple Top Globe for 
roots and Seven 
Top for greens. 
My ground is al- 
ready broken. I 


Trail 


Just then Roger hove in sight and I 
laid off to tell him about it. 

“Well,” he said, “there's nothing we 
can do. I am rather glad of it. You 
might as well go to sleep.” 


~“NECSOM 


“Tf he’s gone after Yarter he'll be 
murdered.” 
“That’s his funeral,” Roger replied. 


“Tn the morning we will put up a marker 
to his memory: ‘Gone but Not Forgot- 


“All right,” I told him, “but if he 


“You sure got a peach of a trimming, : : 2 
Roger grinned at him. ~’ he wasn’t dying, for a man who can take meets Yarter we can add, ‘Rest in 

If anyone down in the valley noticed a pid bushels of nourishment isn’t very Pieces. a 
cloud of smoke and brimstone shooting 3 “Well, what can we do about it? 


“We can’t chase all 


We held a council of war first thing 
n the morning and decided to do nothing 
o find Fox Face. If he wanted to beat 
t, there was no reason why we should 
ry to drag him back. He was nothing 


if he didn’t come frogging 1 
Of ail the sore, tired, 


“Been for a walk?” Roger sang out. 
“Yuh.” 

“Walking is great stuff to pep a fellow 
p,” Roger went on, with a wink at us. 


“Start before sunrise?” Bill put in. 


Niven Keeps His Garden Busy 


will spread stable manure broadcast on 


it and harrow in, then lay off rows three © 


feet apart and put in the drill 10 pounds 
of 6-8-6 commercial fertilizer per 100 
feet of row space. As soon as plants 
are large enough I will thin to one plant 
to each four or five inches of space, and 
immediately afterwards side-dress with a 
couple pounds nitrate of soda for each 
100 feet of row space, and cultivate, 
When handled this way, it is possible to 
very largely control turnip lice by spray- 
ing or dusting with nicotine sulphate, 
whereas it is nearly impossible to do so 
when sowed broadcast. 





Getting Ready for Fall and Early Win. 
ter Greens.—I have three rows already 
plowed and fertilized that I am going to 
sow for fall and early winter greens—one 
each to mustard, kale, and spinach. It 
does not pay to put these in as long as 
the weather is really hot, as they are cool 
weather plants. I will put them in some- 
time between September 10 and 30, de- 
pending on weather and moisture condi- 
tions. 





Two More Plantings of Snapbeans.— 
I am going to make two more plantings 
of bush beans, one within the next week 
or 10 days and another about September 
5 to 10. This is about as late as we are 
safe in planting them here in the Mid- 
South or on a line extending through 
Raleigh, N. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Memphis, Tenn.; Little Rock, 
Ark., and Dallas, Texas. For each 100 
to 150 miles south of this line, plantings 
may be safely made from a week to 10 
days later on an average. 


( 


“And you didn’t find the money?” 
Roger asked straight out. 


“Naw!” The way he said it showed 
that he had told the truth for once in his 
life. He took our flashlight from his 
pocket and laid it down. “It ain’t there, 
Yarter musta found it.” 

“Tt belonged to him, didn’t it?” I asked, 
looking as pious ‘as I could. 


Continued 
From page 17 


“That’s none of your business,” he 


growled. 


Well, he finally ate his breakfast and 
stood up with a groan. For a minute he 
looked around and a one-eyed blind mole 
could have seen that if ever a man was 
dead sick of the beauties of nature it 
was him. 

“And there’s them that comes here for 
fun!’ He let off a few fireworks. “They 


go up that path like bloomin’ billy goats 
when they might stay on a civilized side- 
walk!” And he hobbled 
and lay down. 


into the tent 


It was about half an hour later that 


Yarter strutted into camp as full of wind 
as a brass band. 
considerable time slicking up and didn’t 


He must have spent 


ook much worse for wear. Roger went 


over to meet him and Bill and I- faded 
back to the tent where the firearms were 
kept. 


“T believe,” he opened up in that snooty 


way of his, “that you have a revolver 
and knife belonging to me.” 


“Yes,” Roger said. 
“I want them at once.” 
That tone rubbed Roger‘ the wrong 


way, but he only said, “If you will give 


forks at him. “Wise ain’= you!” 
“Detectives have to be,” Bill told him. 


“Look here,” Roger said to Fox Face, g 
t’s none of our affair if you want to go 


up to the lodge and hunt for the money. 
No need to sneak out in the night.” 


He didn’t deny that he had been there. 


id. 


me your address I will mail them to you. 
That is the best I can do.” 


ter tried to scare him with a look. It 


here if we can prevent it.” 


“You refuse to hand them over?” Yar- 


idn’t work. 

“Yes.” 

“What do you mean by this?” 
“There is not going to be a murder 






(To be continued) 
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[Kentucky Hatchery, 352 West 4thSt., 
q DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 





~we> (4 
Lege? Free Merchandise 
~ and 
Get Cash Profits 
: i on 
4 ‘First Calls Zz 

ijt CUUGY SHIRTS-TIES UNDERWEAR 
- HOSIERY / 
MONEY inyourHAND - 


Here’s Your Real Opportunity 


Accept this free golden invitation to 
represent Carlton Mills—nationally 
known Men’s Wear manufacturers— 
and a recognized leader in the direct- 
to-wearer field. Schooling or training 
unnecessary.Doesn’t cost you a penny. 
Cash in on our series of stupendous 
Free Merchandise Offerings. Note the 
panels to the right, and you'll under- 
stand why they’re irresistible. ... 
25% more purchase power for your 
customer’s dollar. , .and a wide-open 
competition-proof opportunity for 
you! 

NEW BIG KIT FREE 
Coupon Below, Starts You 
Send for New Fall Outfit. Alsodetails 
of extra $25.00 Cash Bonus and 40% 
Profit Sharing plans. All are easy for 
Cariton Representatives. Rush coupon 
today. There’s a harvest here for 

hustiers ! 


CARLTON MILLS, INC. 
79 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MAIL ¢h22 COUPON 


p--———-----—----- 


Mr. Mandel, President Dept. $83-N 






| Carlton Mills Inc., 79 Fifth Ave., New York | 





| Dear Mr. Mande!—I know I can give awayFreeShirts, { 
Ties, Underwear and Hosiery, Send sample outfitFree. \ 

j Re Ree ERE ot RS ee i 
Address i 
teadsssa eee 1 





ew ae . 
GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT 
FROM FACTORY-FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct 
from the Factory and keep in your own pocket 
the profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and As- 

















phalt Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. 
Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid 
prices. FREE SAMPLES. 

Swannah Fence & Roofing Co. 


Dept. P-7 Savannah, Ga. 





SHINGLES ® 


BIG WIDE SHEETS-EASY TO NAIL ON 





Horse too lame 
to work?...Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


Effective Absorbine quickly relieves 
muscles, sore and swollen from over- 
work. Pulled tendons, strains and 
sprains respond promptly to it. Won’t 
blister or loosen hair—and horse can 
work. Famous as an aid to quick 
healing of gashes, sores, bruises. $2.50 
a bottle at all druggists. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 











PUREBRE 


D BABY CHIX 


eeeeee ARRAN 


RIVERSIDE PULLETS 


Several thousand fine pullets, various breeds and strains, 
Mareh and April hatch, low prices. Baby chicks from 


hatches. Write for new catalog and atest price 
lists free. RIVERSIDE HATCHERY & POULTRY 
FARM. R.F.D. No. 4-B. Knoxville. Tenn. 








leedtested. Accredited. Leading Breeds: 6e Up. 
Standard and Trap-Nest Sired grades. Catalog Pree. 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS. 


VINITA. OKLA. 


Sag) cues Cop. Sima 


any time. Write for s 
Ky. 














ng ig ee Ered tom Trapnested ancestry, on 
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Tarleties, Conc “4 —_ atches every week. Leading 





| Pickin’s 


DIG FOR DAD 











Little Ethel—‘‘Mother, are you the nearest 
relative I’ve got?” 

Her Mother—‘‘Yes, dear, and your father 
is the closest.” 

SERIOUS 

“Were you one of the many fooling with 
| the stock market?” | 
| “Not me. I was serious. The market did | 
| the fooling.” 

MISSING ON ONE 
Music Teacher—‘Thomas, isn’t your voice 


a little squeaky today?” 
Thomas—“I’ve got a cold, ma’am. 


| 

| 

| 

| Maybe 
| I’m only hitting on one tonsil.” 

| 

| 

| 






hand all evening!” 

Mr. Henpeck (sadly)—“If I'd been holding 
| . , , 

| his hand, ’'d have made some money.’ 


EXPLAINED! 
“T wonder why there are so many more 
auto wrecks than railway accidents.” 
“That’s easy. Did you ever hear of the 
fireman hugging the engineer?” 
ECONOMICAL 
“You won’t go to the theater with me in 
| your old hat?” 
| “Certainly not!” 
| “That’s just what I thought. So I didn’t 
| buy a ticket for you.”—Paris Regiment. 
| 
| REPARTEE 
| Mrs. Henpeck (sarcastically)—“I suppose 
| you’ve been to see a sick friend—holding his 
| 
j 


THE LAST CHANCE 


| “Name, miss,’”’ demanded the traffic cop. 


Launge—” began the fair motorist. 


last, mind you.’’—Tit-Bits. 


BE CAREFUL, BOYS 
Two men in the old days in the West, formed 
a partnership for the purpose of cattle “rus- 
tling,” and operated together until they were 





he swam downstream and escaped. 
When the lynchers adjusted the rope around 

the other fellow’s neck, he said:— 
“Boys, I wish you’d be careful 

rope. I can’t swim a stroke!” 


with 


CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER 
Solution to Some-Body-Wins: 1, some; 
come; 3, code; 4, bode; 5, body; 6, bode; 
bide; 8, bids; 9, bins; 10, wins. 


> 
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Hambone’s Meditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1931, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 





“HEAP O' FOLKS, WEN 
DEY LENDS YYou A 
HEPIN’ HAN’ DEY 
Specs Nou To PAY 
‘Em BACK, WID INTRUS”” 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


talk” wid de wimmen-folks, dey’s pow’ ful 





: RUMM EGG FARMS, Box 102, Hattiesbura. Miss. 


shawt on de braed en meat rations!! 


Mos’ dese mens whut’s long on “sugar | 


“Desiree Stephanie St. John Dellargarde du | 


’ : ” | 
“T’ll give you one more chance,” came back 
the policeman, closing his book, “but it’s the | 


caught by the Vigilantes’ committee. The 
next step, of course, was a lynching bee, and 
the two thieves were taken to a bridge for 
hanging. | 

As the first one, with the rope around his | 
neck, was cast off, the rope broke, and he 
fell into the river. Being a good swimmer, 


that 
‘ 


} 





(539 A) 27; 





He bought dairy feed at the 


lowest prices... by telephone 





Ct A Bell System Advertisement 


Near West Chester, Pa., lives a 
farmer who finds his telephone of 
great assistance in buying feed 
for his dairy herd. After check- 
ing up on prices by calling dealers 
in nearby towns, he recently de-. 
cided that it was advisable to 
buy a large part of his winter's 
supply at once. The orders were 
promptly placed. The next day 


the price of bran advanced, and 
other grain prices went higher 
In this one 
instance a considerable saving 


soon afterward. 


was made. 





The telephone is equally help- 





ful in making the most advanta- 
geous sales of livestock, grain, 
fruit and vegetables through co- 
operative marketing associations 
or local markets. Even when bad 
weather makes roads impassable, 
| it is always ready to keep up 
social and business contacts, or 
summon help in any emergency. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone that serves faithfully 
and well, rain or shine. 











Our advertising columns offer you a medium of sale 
or purchase that is without parallel in the South. 





Qualify for the Opportunity to 


Win $3,700° 


$2,500.00 Cas 


b 
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Can You Find § Faces 











|} People who were riding in the auto above got out of the car. Their faces are shown in odd places about the pic- 


ture. Some faces are upside down, others look sideways, some look straight at you. If you can pick out 5 or more 
faces, mark them, clip the picture and send to me together with your name and address. Sharp eyes will find 
them. €an yeu? Send your answer in and I will then tell you how you may win $3,700.00, 

We are giving more than $12,960 in 103 prizes, in a great new plan of advertising our business. Also thou- 
sands of dollars im cash rewards. In a former campaign Mr. €. H. Essig, a farmer of Argos, Ind., won $3,500; 
Mrs. Kate Needham, of Oregon, won $4,705.00. Many others won big cash prizes. Now a better campaign than ever 
with mere prizes. In our new campaign someone wins $3,700—why not you? 

$1,000 Extra 


If you send your answer now. and take an 

Vv settee, nigh you ee sure 2 st i 

reward. ou may win new Buic' port 
Sedan delivered by your nearest dealer, and $2,500—or $3,700 if you prefer for Promptness 
all cash. Duplicate prizes will be given in case of ties. No matter where If you are prompt I'll give you 
you live, if you want to win $3,700 first prize money, send answer today for $1,000 extra if you win first 
prize. Send no money. 3 








details, Can you find 5 faces in the picture? " 
ROGER SCOTT, Mor., 427 Randolph Street, Dept. 2711, Chicago, tll. coome sonuiee 8 Senay 
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“Reach for a 
LUCKY instead” 


Piace your finger on your Adam’s Apple. You are ac- 
tually touching your larynx = this is your voice box = 
it contains your vocal chords. When you consider your 
Adam’s Apple, you are considering your throat = your 
vocal chords. 

What is the effect of modern Ultra Violet Rays upon 
tobacco? Dr. E. E. Free, one of America’s well-known 
scientists, who was retained by us to study Lucky 
Strike’s manufacturing process, addressing the 
illuminating Engineering Society, said: 


The essential effect of the Ultra Violet is the 
production of better tobacco and of cigarettes 
regarded by virtually all smokers who have 
tested them as milder and with a lesser ten- 
dency to cause throat irritation.” 


Here in America LUCKY STRIKE is the only cigarette 
that employs Ultra Violet Rays in connection with its 
exclusive ‘“TOASTING”’ Process = the only cigarette 
that brings you the benefits of the exclusive ‘““TOAST- 
ING” Process which expels certain harsh irritants 
present in all raw tobaccos. 


TUNE IN— 
The i 


Lucky Strike 


Dance Orches- 
tra, every Tues- 
day, Thursday 
and Saturday 
evening over 
N. B. C. net- 
works. 


“It’s toas 


Including the use of Ultra Vic 
Sunshine Mellows — Heat Pyl 





: Your Throat Protection — against irrit 
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